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Har the Children of the Street 


ios) Heavenly Father, whose wnweiled face the angels 
T7PANY of little children do almays behold, look with 
J) love and pity, we beseech thee, upon the children 
SA) of the streets. Where men, in their busy and 
carelens lives, have made a highway, these children of thine 
have made a home and a school, and are learning the bad 
lessons of our selfishness and our folly. Save them, and 
save us, ® Lord. Save them from ignorance and brutality, 
from the shamelessness of lust, the hardness of greed, and 
the besotting of drink; and save us from the greater guilt 
of those that offend thy little ones, and from the hyporrisy 
of those that say they see and see not, whose sin remaineth. 

Make clear to those of older years the inalienable right 
of childhood to play, and give to those who govern our cities 
the will and ability to provide the plares for play; make 
tlear to those who minister to the appetite for recreation 
the guilt of them that lead astray thy children; and make 
clear to us all that the great school of life ia not encom- 
passed by walls and that its tearhers are all who influence 
their younger brethren by companionship and example, 
whether for good or evil, and that in that school all we are 
tearhers and as we teach are judged. For all false tearhing, 
for all hindering of thy children, pardon us, © Lord, and 
suffer the little children to come unto ther. 


Mornay Williams 





+ 


Playground and Recreation 
Assoriation of America, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Reprinted by permission of the Author from 
“Prayers of the Social Awakening” by Walter Rauschenbusch 
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The President's Message 


Our SUMMER CAMPAIGN 
W HEN in 1923 the idea of “all-the-year-round parenthood” was adopted as one 


of the planks of our platform for the coming three years, we little dreamed 

that we were laying the foundation for one of the most constructive activities 
within the power of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The response to 
that call for continuous service has been far beyond our anticipations. From all 
over this broad land, at the seashore, among the mountains and in the heart of great 
cities, men and women are at work carrying forward with undiminished energy and 
enthusiasm the summer plans which have grown out of the winter programs. 

Among the many helpful undertakings which have been developed, perhaps the 
most broadly and fundamentally useful is the “Round-Up” of the children who are 
to enter school in the first grade in September, and the campaign to send them from 
home one hundred per cent perfect in mind and body. Two state Branches have done 
notably fine work along this line—California and Georgia; they have shown that it 
can be done and that the Parent-Teacher Association is the most effective channel 
through which to operate. Now we are ready to move forward into every state and 
to prove beyond question that parent-teacher co-operation not only produces better 
schools, in which better teachers are demanded and appreciated, but better homes, 
in which better parents are striving to make their full contribution to education by 
sending to those schools better scholars, who shall demonstrate by their mental and 
physical equipment that the fathers and mothers of America have recognized the dig- 
nity of their profession, and have resolved to maintain in it the same degree of effi- 
ciency which they demand from those teachers, who must begin to build upon the 


foundations laid by the parents in the six years in which the undivided responsibility 
of construction has rested upon the home. 





As a health officer observed at a recent state convention, parents have been too 
much concerned with the repair shop and not enough with the construction end of 
their business. When we are faced by the fact that 21% of the total annual mor- 
tality in the United States is that of children under five years of age, and that of this 
appalling proportion, 70% die from preventable causes, the organized thinking par- 
ents, now nine hundred thousand strong, must take up this challenge, and say: “These 
children shall have their rights of life and health and happiness, instead of the injus- 
tice which gives to them disease and death.” 

Pride, or sensitiveness, or honest ignorance of the normal health standard, often 
bar the door to the professional health worker. But the parent-teacher association is 
founded on the word “Together,” and when those who have learned to know and value 
each other through a common interest, undertake such a campaign as this, all barriers 
are down, and all the members are stirred to activity. It becomes a matter of civic 
pride, not only that their own child shall go to school a “blue-ribbon scholar,” but 
that every child in the community shall have the same distinction. From porch to 
porch, across back-yard railings, on street cars and at market, yes, even through busi- 
ness shops and offices, flies the challenge: “I am making my child one hundred per 
cent perfect for school; have you looked yours over?” 


Herein lies the secret of our opportunity; not clinics but co-operation; parent 
pride aroused and putting parent power to work. 

All through the happy summer our children run and play and are brown and 
rosy. They are not sick and so we think they are well. Then comes September and 
all is changed. They are shut in a room with thirty or forty—or to our disgrace be 
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it said, fifty—others; the teacher is at the other end of the room; the blackboard is 
far away; the print of primers is different from that in picture books and on blocks; 
the desk is not like the corner of the sofa or the pile of hay in the field; the air is 
breathed by many other pairs of lungs. Tests, all of these, for eyes and ears and 
posture and nutrition, for the resistance of the system to contagious disease. 


ARE YOUR CHILDREN READY TO STAND THEM? 

The teacher has spent several years in preparing to teach your boy and girl; 
how much time have YOU spent in making them ready to be taught? 

The teacher knows what she is to teach them. Do YOU know that they are 
ready—100% ready—to learn? or do you only hope that they are, or do you think 


they are all right because in comparison with the average children around them they 
do not seem to be all wrong? 


Let us answer these questions before September of 1925. 
MarGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


JUST HOW PATRIOTIC ARE YOU? 
BY MRS. CURTIS HILLYER 


State Chairman of Patriotism, California 


F course you say you are patriotic. You salute your flag, you can recite your 
QO Constitution and all such things which after all are just surface things. But— 
just how patriotic are you? 

To be a patriotic mother one should raise splendid, healthy children and just 
what are you doing to insure that very thing? Question yourself in this way and 
see if all your answers are satisfactory. 

Have I ever had my children thoroughly examined by a good doctor? 

Having had them examined have I carried out all the suggestions of the doctor, 
such as having tonsils removed, etc. ? 

Do I feed my children carefully and thoughtfully so that they may grow strong 
muscles, straight backs and steady nerves? 

Do I take my children to the dentist every six months? 

To be a patriotic citizen a mother should know as much as she can about the 
school system in her town and a great deal about the school her children go to and 
the teachers teach in the school. 

To be a true American one should do something to help the foreigner in one’s 
neighborhood to be a better citizen. There are many ways of lending a helping 
hand and helping them to be better Americans, without being officious. 

A good citizen should go to the polls to vote and he should know all about what 
he is voting for and the questions at issue. 

These are a few of the things that spell real patriotism and unless one can fulfill 
these requirements satisfactorily one is not a one hundred per cent American citizen. 

There are many people with smug expressions of satisfaction thinking they are 
doing all that is necessary in a patriotic way and not realizing that patriotism is 
more than skin deep. 

I would suggest that Patriotic chairmen have the school children make some 
patriotic posters to hang in the schools for all to read. They could be in the form 
of a questionnaire and would be helpful to grown-ups and children alike. 


—From the California Parent-Teacher Magazine. 
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GETTING YOUR CHILD READY FOR SCHOOL 


BY ANNA B. TOWSE 
Division of Publications and Promotion American Child Health Association 


NEW suit for Fred. Harry must have 
A: pair of heavy shoes. Oh, yes, he 
must visit the barber before he be- 
gins school. The hem of Alice’s dress 
must be let down, and she really does need 
a warm fall coat and a cozy, felt hat. May- 
be the day Harry goes to the barber Alice 
can go along, too, for a hair trim. When 
her shoes are resoled, her school wardrobe 
will be ready. Such a relief! 

“Oh, yes, their books! This term Fred 
must have all new ones for he is entering 
Junior High School. Harry needs only a 
geography and three pads, for he can use 
Fred’s discarded books. And Alice—well 
kindergarteners do not require any sup- 
plies.” 

Clothes and books! And you congratu- 
late yourself that your children are ready 
for school. What about their health. Do 
they rate one-hundred per cent in health? 
There is a nationwide movement permeat- 
ing every community to claim a one- 
hundred per cent healthy child population. 
But this ideal health condition cannot be 
realized unless every mother in the town 
or city makes an effort to bring her own 
children up to the standard. Healthy chil- 
dren in every household mean a strong, 
vigorous community. 

The teeth are the gateway to the digestive 
system. Decayed teeth are responsible for 
a train of health disorders. You will re- 
call the story that “for want of a horse shoe 
nail, Napoleon lost the battle of Waterloo.” 
A loose horse shoe caused the delay of a 
messenger and this lack of information 
had fatal consequences. Similarly, the 
lack of good teeth prevent thorough chew- 
ing of food, and this in turn causes indiges- 
tion which together with poisonous matter 
absorbed from the decaying teeth may 
cripple a person for life. 

Decayed teeth are the most common de- 
fects found in school children. They are 
found in from 50 to 90 per cent. There is 
no better health investment than twice- 


yearly visits to the dentist in order to pre- 
vent troubles from developing. 

When the school bell rings the runabout 
of the family is leaving the shelter of the 
nursery to join the vast army of children 
marching toward the school gates. Detain 
him on the threshold of his school career 
for inspection. Is he physically fit to enter 
the more complicated life which school 
days entail? When school days begin, a 
child’s whole environment changes. He 
experiences suppressed activity. He must 
adjust himself to the routine of the class- 
room. If a child is not vigorous and 
healthy, it is much more difficult for him 
to go through this revolutionary period. 

You wouldn’t tie a sandbag around his 
neck when you give your son his first 
swimming lesson! Why should you start 
him off to school with a physical handicap 
or in poor health? So when you are get- 
ting your child ready for school, see that 
he is physically prepared. Apparently the 
child is perfectly well in your own estima- 
tion. Make sure about this by getting the 
opinion of someone who knows about the 
body. If there are slight abnormalities, 
take the child to your family physician for 
a through physical examination. You are 
doing a far greater service for your child 
by having such things remedied now rather 
than letting them go until they are beyond 
correction. 

This is especially true of defective vision 
and hearing. If a child squints, or his eyes 
tire easily his vision undoubtedly has be- 
come impaired. Take him to an oculist for 
examination. A child with impaired vision 
cannot and should not be expected to keep 
pace with other children in his grade. The 
same is true if he is handicapped by de- 
fective hearing. Any parent can test a 
child’s hearing by the simple device of 
listening for the tick of a watch held at a 
distance of two or three feet from his ear. 

If a child cannot breathe easily, or if he 
habitually breathes through the mouth he 
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has some abnormal nose and throat con- 
dition. Perhaps the doctor will find 
greatly enlarged or diseased tonsils and 
adenoids. Oftentimes diseased tonsils and 
adenoids are the source of a chronic illness 
in later years which might have been 
averted in childhood. The doctor’s advice 
should be followed as to the treatment of 
the nose and throat condition. 

Any evidence of an eruption of the skin 
should also be brought to the attention of 
the doctor. Malnourishment usually reg- 
isters itself by underweight. Scales are a 
barometer of health. Weight charts for 
boys and girls have been prepared by child 
health specialists, the average 
weight for the height and age of the child. 
A child ten per cent underweight should 
be looked over to locate, if possible, the 
cause of the However, not 
all children ten per cent underweight are 
really malnourished. 
question of race and family characteristic, 
and it is not a disgrace as some parents 
are prone to look upon it. But neverthe- 
less, it is inexcusable not to try to locate 
the cause. Malnourished children are quite 
as likely to exist among children of the 
wealthy and well-to-do class as among 
those less able to provide the necessities 
of life. 

Malnourishment is often due to faulty 
health habits. So often we find children 
who do not adhere to regular hours of 
sleep and are inclined to spend evenings 
of the school week in social pleasures, at 
the motion picture theatres, or to sit up 
very late in order to get Toronto, Memphis. 
or some other far distant broadcasting 
station on the radio. Consequently, they 
are inclined to oversleep the next morning, 
are crowded for time and rush off to 
school without a satisfactory breakfast. 
This is a bad habit and is one of the causes 
of indigestion and constipation. Social 
habits and customs greatly influence mal- 
nutrition. 

The habit of breakfast should be culti- 
vated in the school child. He has been fast- 
ing all night and the next morning brings 
too much physical. demand upon him to 
catch him unnourished and unprepared. A 


giving 


condition. 


Sometimes it is a 


child who has not had an adequate break- 
fast is not fit to go to school. An adequate 
breakfast for the school child? <A good 
combination is fruit, cereal, milk, soft- 
boiled egg and toast. 

A mid-morning and mid-afternoon lunch 
of milk and crackers will be found helpful 
for the underweight child. 

Fortunately, many of our school systems 
have made marked progress in their 
health programs and are niaking special 
provision for the underweight child. He 
also needs plenty of sleep with regular 
hours, and sufficient rest and exercise in 
the fresh air and sunlight. 

Protection against smallpox by vaccina- 
tion should be obtained early before a 
child has passed his first birthday. Being 
vaccinated once is not sufficient. A child 
should be vaccinated at five year intervals. 
Diphtheria is an unnecessary disease. The 
Schick test will show whether your child is 
susceptible to the disease. It is best that 
children be tested before their third year 
and, if susceptible, immunized with toxin- 
antitoxin. 

Getting your child ready for school does 
not mean simply fitting out his wardrobe 
and purchasing the necessary classroom 
supplies. You are getting him ready to 
absorb an education that will function in 
his daily living now and in adulthood. A 
primary essential for this education in- 
volves an inventory of his physical condi- 
tion. Even if you do leave the preparation 
of his wardrobe until the week or a few 
days before he enters school, you should 
not be so late in having his physical con- 
dition checked up by the doctor. This is 
especially important in the case of the child 
who goes to school in September for the 
first time. Several months before you reg- 
ister your child in kindergarten or primary 
he should have his physical examination. 
This will give the physician and you an op- 
portunity to do some corrective work if it 
is needed. 

A fairer chance is given to the teacher 
and the child himself if he enters school 
with a clean bill of health. 

There are 24,000,000 boys and girls of 
school age in America. Altogether they 
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would populate about five cities the size 
of greater New York; and of this juvenile 
population that hurries off to school in 
September, at least seventy-five per cent 
are handicapped with some physical de- 
fect. Visualize three cities the size of 
greater New York populated with children 
who are lame, thin, anemic, deaf, near 
sighted—and they might all have been 
healthy and strong if someone had given 
them the right start! 

When children are retarded in school we 
sometimes question the teacher’s thorough- 
ness or the child’s natural ability to learn. 
Reports have recently told us that about 


thirty per cent of first graders have to re- 
peat. All these children are not mentally 
slow or dull. Their retardation may be 
traced to frequent absence from school be- 
cause of illness, or to a physical handicap, 
such as poor vision, defective hearing, 
heart or lung trouble, or malnutrition that 
drains their vitality. And every year 
citizens pay vast sums of taxes for reteach- 
ing these physically unfit children. How 
much money could be saved for more 
teachers, better schools and several public 
playgrounds if every child entering school 
this summer could be registered —“HEALTH 
—100%.” 





GOOD HEALTH—Necessary Outfit for an Education. 
Ask Your Family Physician About Your Child’s— 


Nutrition Lungs 

Vision Teeth 

Hearing Posture 

iace and Thscat Has Your Child Been Vaccinated Against 
sig ; Small pox? 

Glands Is He Protected Against 

Heart Diphtheria? 











TO REMEMBER THE CHILD WISELY WILL BECOME A NATIONAL 
HABIT 


MR. HOOVER WRITES A LETTER 


wisH I could strike a chord more stimulating that the feeling of triumph which 
i] must be in the hearts of all those who combined this year to make May Ist a real 

Child Health Day. . . . It was a great achievement. . . . 

Health officers of the various communities; governors of states; mayors of cities; 
teachers in our schools; many individual welfare workers and organizations; not to 
mention the clergy; a veritable army, all united in an effort to do the utmost within 
their power in a permanent American movement toward securing to our children their 
most elemental rights; to be born well; to have a healthy childhood, and to reach 
maturity in the happiness that comes in its fullness only to those whose physical 
heritage has been safe-guarded. 

With bodily health almost surely goes the natural selection of healthy asso- 
ciations, moral and spiritual as well as physical. Also, with such health, and just 
as naturally, goes an aptitude to receive the right instruction easily; to be kind; to 
regard the rights of others; that is, to make good citizens. 

The movement demands that no man or woman who enlisted in this cause last 
year or this year shall fall behind or fail to enlist others, so that each year the results 
will double until it has become a national habit, an almost subconscious impulse, to 
remember the child wisely, constructively, from the day that parents are born until 
the day their children become parents; that is, always. 
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THE “SUMMER ROUND UP OF THE CHILDREN” 
A Competition for a One Hundred Per Cent Perfect Class Entering the First Grade 


0 better contribution could be made by parents to education than the securing 
| \ of the entrance of a class of children 100% perfect in health, when school 
opens. 

The Editor of The Delineator was so impressed with the value of such an under- 
taking on the part of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers that her great 
publication, which goes into more than a million homes, offers for two successive years 
three prizes of $250, $150 and $100 to be awarded to the Association conducting the 
most successful and best managed Campaign with this object. See third cover page. 

It is the intention of the Congress to carry this competition through all the grades 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be completed, but for 1925 the Campaign 
is limited to the First Grade. 


Associations desiring to enter the competition must comply with the following 
conditions: 


1. The Association must be in membership with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
2. Competing Associations must be registered before July 15th, which is the closing date for 
entrance in the Competition. 
3. Report at once to the President of the State Branch, giving these items: 
. Name and location of Association. 
. Paid membership in State and National Congress as of June 1, 1925. 
Name and address of President of Association. 
. Type of School—City, Town, Rural. 
. Total number of pupils enrolled 1924-25. 
. Approximate number of children expected to enter First Grade, 1925. (Secure signed 
statement of Superintendent or Principal for E and F.) 
4. Make a Survey of your School District, recording number of entering First Grade pupils, 
their nationality, and number of parents members of Parent-Teacher Association. 
5. Keep accurate record of weekly progress of Campaign. 
6. Before September 15th, send to office of your State President the detailed report, signed by 
the President of the Association and the Principal of the School: 
A. How many children have entered your First Grade? 
B. How many passed 100 per cent health test in July Survey? 
C. How many passed 100 per cent health test before opening of schoo]? 
D. Number of remediable defects corrected as a result of the campaign? (Sight, hear- 
ing, teeth, nose, throat, posture, nutrition, etc.) 
E. Percentage of gain. 
F. Class percentage in health, as of September 1, 1925. 
7. Report must be accompanied by an article of under 1,000 words, describing the methods 
employed in carrying on the campaign, the community co-operation secured and the results 
obtained. This article will be an important factor in the awarding of the prizes. 


The AWARDS will be published in the December issue of the CHILD-WELFARE. 


FOO b> 
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CAMPAIGN NOTES 


Every Association carrying through the Campaign will receive a “Blue-Ribbon” 
certificate from the National Congress and will be listed in the report of the com- 
petition, with.the percentage secured by it. 

Call a meeting of your Association AT ONCE. 

Appoint Captains for each section of your school District. 

Captains should appoint Lieutenants if the districts are large, in order to secure 
the preliminary information as rapidly as possible. 

Secure the active interest of men and women members of the Association, local 
doctors, health nurses, hospital clinics, so that the health tests may be complete and 
accurate. 

Arouse your whole community to show their real interest in your school by taking 
part in this Campaign as a matter of civic pride. Blue Ribbons are awarded to dogs 
and cats and horses and hogs—and even, in some progressive communities, to children, 
who test high in health and general condition. 


Way Nor Buive Reson PArRENtTs? 
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OUR YOUNG CITIZENS 


BY ANNE M. TITTERINGTON 
Instructor in Social Science, Kansas City, Missouri 


s the boy and girl leave our public 
A ees to enter business life or the 
university, the world is more inter- 
ested in what they are than in the specific 
pieces of knowledge they may have gar- 
nered along the way. The employer wishes 
to know if they are honest, loyal, trust- 
worthy, prompt; if they have learned 
through participation in school affairs to 
co-operate with others for the accomplish- 
ment of a common purpose; if they have 
acquired habits of application and initia- 
tive. If he finds they possess these qualities 
the employer knows he need not fear 
about the prerequisite knowledge. The pos- 
sessor of these fundamental characteristics 
does not fail to fortify himself with the 
necessary knowledge as he makes his way 
through his school life. 

The universities, too, are much con- 
cerned about the matter of character. Most 
of them ‘send long questionnaires to the 
high school principals concerning pupils 
applying for admission. Scholarship alone 
is not enough; students must possess quali- 
ties which will, with further training, mean 
greater service to the race, and not greater 
cleverness for its. exploitation. 

Our secondary schools have for some 
years sensed the need of developing some 
of these traits through extra-curricular 
activities. Our grade schools, however, 
are only beginning to see that character 
building is their greatest job. Some ex- 
amples of what three schools in one city 
are doing in this sort of work may prove 
of interest. 

In a fifth grade room in one of the 
schools of this city, the children have 
organized themselves into an Improvement 
Association. This club meets for about 
ten minutes each morning, just after school 
calls. There is a presiding officer who uses 
parliamentary procedure in the conduct of 
affairs. The students talk over ways in 
which they may improve themselves and 
are quite frank in telling of their successes 


and failures. They remind each other of 
instances in which they have fallen short 
of their high standard. The teacher keeps 
apt quotations on the board, thus indirectly 
making such suggestions as she thinks will 
be helpful. The children formulate all 
their own rules and regulations. A year 
with such a teacher, with the continual 
practice in the acts of the good child-citizen, 
will leave an impression upon a child which 
cannot fail to last as long as life itself. 
Another example is to be found in one 
of our ward schools, in which the principal 
and his corps of teachers are sold 
thoroughly on the idea of teaching citizen- 
ship through pupil participation. Five 
committees, made up of representatives 
from each grade above the third, with a 
teacher sponsor for each, carry on the 
work. These committees have to deal re- 
spectively with health, thrift, safety, con- 
duct and scholarship. Co-operation with 
the home makes this work more effective. 


HEALTH 


Take for example the health work. The 
committee for each room, with its helpers, 
checks up each pupil on his health chores. 
Are his hands, face, neck and ears clean? 
Is his hair brushed? Are his shoes neat? 
How many hours of sleep did he get the 
night before? Did he sleep with his win- 
dow open? Does he bathe at least twice 
a week? Does he drink milk? One can 
readily see that careless parents might 
encourage a child in misrepresentation of 
the home side of his health duties, and that 
conscientious parents would be helped in 
establishing health habits in their children. 


THRIFT 


The Thrift Committee has charge of the 
school banking. The members do all they 
can to encourage the depositing of money 
in the school bank. They check up the 
accounts of their own rooms and post the 
amount of each week’s deposit on the bulle- 
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tin board. One day recently a child dis- 
covered that she had been credited with 
twenty-four cents interest. One would have 
thought from her great delight that she had 
at least discovered a gold mine. She had 
learned that money put to work would 
create more money for her. 


SAFETY 


The Safety Committee is part of a city- 
wide organization under the direct super- 
vision of the City Safety Council. Each 
room has a patrol officer whose duty it is 
to check all offenders against certain safety 
rules sent out by the Council. It en- 
courages home inspection against fire 
hazards, observance of safety precautions 
going to and from school, avoidance of 
dangerous practices on the school grounds, 
etc. This committee meets with committees 
from other schools in the Junior Safety 
Council for the city. When one remembers 
the appalling loss of life in the streets of 
our cities, surely he will agree that this 
work cannot be over-emphasized. 


ConpDuUCcT 


The work of the Conduct Committee is 
somewhat like that of the safety committee. 
This body decides what actions are detri- 
mental to the well-being of the school and 
lists them as misdemeanors. Each member 
is on duty in some part of the building or 
on the playground. Any pupil found 
guilty of one of these listed offenses is 
handed a piece of paper properly checked 
and bearing the date on which he is to 
appear in court, which meets once a week 
or thereabouts. Only conduct officers re- 
port offenses and it is a rule that they may 
report only what they actually see. This 
committee acts as the court and decides 
the punishment of each offender. This 
part of the work is most carefully directed 
by the principal. 

The work of the Conduct Committee is 
much more likely to win the disapproval 
of parents than any other department of 
citizenship work. However, if parents will 
but think through carefully the doctrine 
that what one does is nobody else’s busi- 
ness, they cannot fail to see how pernicious 


its teachings are in our present day civi- 
lization with its intricate interdependence. 
The sooner our children learn that they 
have no right to do that which is detri- 
mental to the school or to their classmates, 
the greater the promise for the citizenry 
of the future. Young people are much 
more sensitive to the criticism of their fel- 
lows than to that of their elders. If parents 
could see how well this phase of the work 
is carried on, guided and directed most 
carefully by the faculty, their dissatisfac- 
tion would rapidly disappear. 

The following incident actually hap- 
pened in the school described above. A 
girl of nine was doing conduct work in 
the east corridor one morning when a great 
hulking boy three times as large as she 
came bolting in before the schedule time to 
get something from his locker. The small 
committeewoman marched up to him and 
demanded his name. He gave it to her and 
stood quietly by while she filled out the 
slip. He knew that he had violated a rule 
of the school and was man enough to take 
his medicine. Can one doubt the benefit 
to young people of learning to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the group? 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The last of these committees is the one 
on Scholarship. The committeemen in the 
various rooms obtain from their teachers 
records of all work of high rank, together 
with any piece of work of special merit. 
These are prepared for exhibition on the 
bulletin board. 

One cannot step inside this school with- 
out sensing the spirit of happy, helpful 
co-operation with which the place abounds. 
The reasons are not hard to find. The 
principal, a man not yet forty, fathers the 
entire group of nearly a thousand children. 
He found time to build a desk and seat 
for the little lad with a badly curved spine. 
The girl who must always go in the wheel 
chair, and who shed many bitter tears be- 
cause she could not go to high school, is 
being tutored in advanced courses by this 
busy man and one of the upper grade 
teachers. He also finds time to give man- 
dolin lessons to a group of fourteen or 
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fifteen of the boys. His entire corps of 
thirty teachers stand staunchly behind all 
he plans. Most of these can be found on 
the job at five o’clock in the evening. It 
costs much in time and vitality to produce 
such a school, but fortunate indeed are the 
children who can spend eight years in 
such an atmosphere. 


Junior REPUBLIC 


The last of the examples of citizenship 
training to be described in this article, is 
from the girls’ trade school, which has an 
enrollment of about one hundred and fifty. 
The school has been organized into a 
junior republic for two purposes which 
are kept constantly before the girls. The 
first is to learn the art of working together 
to carry on the government of a democracy ; 
the second, to make, with the united efforts 
of all, that school the best in the city. The 
organization is patterned after that of 
the United States as far as it is practicable. 
\ president, vice-president, secretaries of 
state, of the interior, and of the treasury, 
and the attorney general are the officers. 
The duties of the first two are similar to 
those which usually devolve upon such 
officers. The secretary of state attends to 
advertising all school functions, collects 
and revises the school notes for the local 
paper, attends to all matters which relate 
to other schools, the public, etc. 

The secretary of the treasury cares for 
all moneys paid as fines for failure to re- 
turn reference books on time, and helps in 
the Junior Red Cross drives, the proceeds 
of which maintain the fresh-air schools of 
the city. 

The secretary of the interior, with helpers 
which she selects, sees that the building and 
premises are kept as neat as possible. Not 
only has the general appearance of the 
place been greatly improved, but the girls 
are developing a sense of civic responsi- 
bility that ought to mean much for the 
future. 

The attorney general sees to it that the 
laws of the Republic are enforced. She 
has a group of helpers, one from each 
class, whose duty it is to report all mis- 
demeanors. The culprits are haled into 


court, where they are tried by judges ap- 
pointed by the principal. These judges 
hear the evidence, fix the sentence, and at- 
tend to the carrying out of the same. 

The laws of the Republic are passed 
by a congress which is made up of three 
representatives from each of the three 
clubs. The vice-president presides over this 
body. All laws must be signed by the 
president and the principal. 

One of the chief aims of the organization 
is to put squarely upon each officer the 
responsibility for the performance of the 
duties of her office. An effort is made to 
give each girl a chance to develop as much 
initiative as possible. 


TEACHERS ARE LEADERS 


Perhaps the reader thinks that such a 
plan saves the faculty much time and 
energy. Just the reverse is true. Young 
people lack judgment and the mistakes are 
legion. The teacher must be on the job at 
all times, ready with suggestions that help 
to keep the ship of state off the rocks, or 
tactfully averting friction and misunder- 
standing. However, evidence of the 
growth of a sense of responsibility, and of 
co-operation and service amply repay 
those interested in the advancement of these 
girls, 

One of the greatest assets in the scheme 
is the unexpected development of leaders 
who are thus brought to light. Many girls, 
quiet and retiring, have blossomed forth 
into leaders of real ability. Most impor- 
tant of all, these girls are receiving train- 
ing in working together in a democracy. 
Such training cannot fail to make them 
more intelligent and helpful citizens in the 
future. 

These examples of ‘citizenship work, 
taken at random from the various schools 
of a large city system, have been presented 
in the hope that parents who read this 
article may become sympathetic with this 
work and co-operate with the schools in 
developing our young citizens into men 
and women who, because they have es- 
tablished definite habits of good citizen- 
ship, will make this wonderful country of 
ours a still better place in which to live. 
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PATRIOTISM 


BY CORNELIA JAMES CANNON 


HERE are in every community persons who express great filial devotion, who 


talk about the sacredness of motherhood and the sanctity of the home, but who 
are nevertheless most disagreeable members of the family, unhelpful and unkind. 

The same type is found among so-called patriots, whose emotions rise to a height 
when they see the flag unfurled, to whom the Fourth of July is a time of great ex- 
citement, and who acclaim themselves 100 per cent American at every turn, yet who 
are both unhelpful and selfish citizens of their country. 

What should patriotism at its best mean to us and to our children? 

We cannot do better than find the parallel in what we include in the highest kind 
of devotion to the home. 

There are many elements involved. 


1. 


2. 
3. 


A recognition of the ideals lying back of the institution of the home and a 
faith in them. 


A feeling of being an essential member of the family organization. 


A conviction that the home, like a stream of water, can rise no higher than its 
source, and that the quality of the whole is determined by the quality of the 
parts. 


An admission that no home is ever perfect; that its growth in grace comes 
through long and loving efforts on the part of its members to buttress its 


weaknesses, to develop its finer possibilities, to control the evil and to free 
the good. 


There are the same factors involved if we would attain the highest kind of 
patriotism. 


1. 





We must be conscious that back of any organization of society into a nation 
worthy of patriotic devotion lies an ideal of a finer human fellowship, and of 
generosity and justice between individuals and nations. 


. We must realize that the country we love is made up of a multitude of persons 


and that we, with the others, are equally responsible for its welfare. 


. We must never forget that the fineness and the idealism of our country are 


not qualities that exist independent of us, but center in our very selves. If 
you overhear someone say of you, “O, yes, of course he is‘an American,” you 
can tell by the intonation of the voice on which side of the scales you have 
thrown your weight. We have our Wilsons and Hoovers, our Crokers and 
Hinky Dinks. Whichever type preponderates in our citizenry determines the 
character of our nation. It lies with us to be a part of the best or the worst 
element. We cannot fail to count. We are either with or against the finest 
ideals associated with the word American. 


. We must not allow our love for our country to blind us to its faults. It is 


weakness and laziness to feel that perfection has been reached. The most pro- 
found love of country recognizes imperfection as preliminary to a higher 
attainment. It is equally ready to recognize good in the determination to make 
it better. It is a poor patriotism that will listen to no criticism, and will take 
offence at suggestions for improvement. A smugly satisfied patriot is his 
country’s worst enemy. Our country’s critics are her discriminating friends. 
Their words must be heeded if we ever hope to build up a noble civilization 
on the base laid down by our forefathers. 
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The truest love of country and the highest kind of patriotism demand that 
1. You love your country’s ideal with all your heart. 
2. You never forgot that your country is made up of individuals all equally 
responsible. 


3. You become a worthy citizen by becoming the finest human being of which 
you are capable. 
4. You see your country’s faults and failures as well as its virtues and successes, 
in order that you may fight the evil and increase the good. 
It is the opportunity of rededicating ourselves to the highest national aspirations 
that makes July a sacred month to old and young Americans alike. 


CITIZENSHIP CAN’T BE SATISFIED IN A DAY 


BY HERBERT KAUFMAN 
@} Saturday, July 4th, you, being an American citizen, will take patriotism out 


of the camphor bag, give it a good dusting, oil up its hinges, remove the rust 

spots, hang the Star Spangled Banner from the second-story window, dig back 
into the family records for colonial heroes, misquote the “Ride of Paul Revere,” 
sing “Yankee Doodle” off key, favor your British acquaintances with a leer of pitying 
condescension, cockily contract to wipe the allied armies of Europe off the map, 
retire for the night smug in the satisfaction that you have done your duty, and for 
the rest of the year will, as usual, proceed to interpret liberty as license. 

But the Fourth of July is more than an anniversary. It stands for nothing if its 
example does not stand for twelve months in the year. The man who won’t conse- 
crate more than twenty-four hours annually to his country might just as well make a 
clean job of it and put a price-tag on Independence Day, too. 


Fores WITHIN THE WALLS 


The memory of valiant forefathers is a glorious heritage, but if the mighty deeds 
of gone generations fail to fire respect for the highest ideals, all the colored lights 
and flow of oratory from sea to sea are meaningless. 

Even a republic cannot long endure on past performances. The real wars for 
freedom are endless. 


There are just as momentous battles to be fought with the ballot as any ever 
waged by bayonet. 


Foreign foes are not so much to be feared as the unexpected enemy within the 
walls and the traitor in the ranks. Citizenship may never lay down arms. 

Only eternal vigilance and constant defense of precious causes can guarantee 
peace and security. 


RHINESTONE PATRIOTISM. 


War is spectacular. It comes with the drub of drum, the shrill of fife and the 
flare of banner. Its picturesqueness stirs imagination. Its stage settings make an 
appeal which the silent conflicts of daily life cannot inspire. 

But the struggles in the trenches, the mad, tense grapples in the redoubts do not 
decide issues one whit more portentous than those involved in legislation. 

Far too many men have died that honor might live. It is a greater and more 
practical thing to live so that honor shall not die. 

What have you done in 1925 to deserve the privileges so perilously won in 1776? 


Are you a real American or just a rhinestone counterfeit of the stalwarts of whom 
you so explosively boast? 


Unless history makes you ambitious to help history, you’ve missed its lesson. 
Printed by permission of King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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A NEW SUMMER SERVICE 


BY MRS. WALTER BOWEN 


OME with me, if you will, to a rural 
C school and see some unusual ac- 
tivities for summer time. 

On entering the school building we were 
greeted by a young lady who made us very 
welcome and took great pride in showing 
us around. In the first room we visited 
were a number of girls and boys of various 
ages, bright and smiling, all eager to show 
us what they were doing. The girls who 
were old enought to handle a needle were 
making slipover aprons for themselves. In 
the making of these dresses they were 
taught that a dress can be made from in- 
expensive material and thus they might 
always be neat and clean about their daily 
tasks in the home. The flag salute was 
given and patriotic airs were sung with 
much pride and enthusiasm. Recitations, 
including verses from the Bible, as well 
as the whole of the twenty-third Psalm were 
recited from memory. Specimens of 
many kinds of kindergarten work were on 
exhibition. . 

From here we passed into another room 
where a most charming scene greeted us. 
There stood a row of cribs, all white and 
clean, each containing a very clean and 
happy baby, some asleep, others awake 
and crowing, ten babies in all. As we 
entered, another young woman welcomed 
us and with great 
admiration 
showed us “her 
family.” Each 
morning these 
babies were 
brought to her in 
their home 
clothes, and one 
by one they were 
bathed, dressed 
in clean white 
clothes (provided 
by the school), 
and kept until 
late afternoon, 
when they were 


dressed in their 





home clothes again and returned to their 
mothers. 

Out on the school grounds we saw the 
spirit of fair play taught through the play- 
ing of games, and the little bodies de- 
veloped. through the physical training ex- 
ercises, which all but the babies entered. 

Before we left, every one gathered in the 
nursery, where the older girls very proudly 
served us with dainty sandwiches, lemon- 
ade, and fudge, all of which they had made 
themselves. 

Every day during the “picking season” 
this little scene is re-enacted at the sum- 
mer school for Italian children which was 
started five years ago in the neighborhood 
of Cinnaminson, Burlington County, New 
Jersey, by the Council of Women for 
Home Missions. 

Their work for the migrant women and 
children laborers covers groups in the 
fruit-picking and canning sections of Del- 
aware and Maryland, and this one station 
in New Jersey. 

The central motive of the work is a 
religious one—“To make America Chris- 
tian for the friendly service of the world,” 
thus they care for the very little ones, and 
give Christian teaching to the older chil- 
dren along with training in habits of right 
living for both mind and body. 

In the neigh- 
borhood of Cin- 
naminson, the 
picking of fruits 
and vegetables is 
largely done by 
Italian families 
who come from 
Philadelphia, the 
same groups re- 
turning for years 
in succession, 
though this is not 
always the case. 
Therefore in a 
sense it is not mi- 
grant but sum- 
mer labor. 
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Men, women, 
and children who 
are old enough, 
pick, and it is the 
babies and little 
ones left in a 
corner of a field 
to play or squab- 
ble, who make the 
special appeal. 
Sometimes three 
times in one day, 
in showery 
weather we have 
seen the mothers 
run to pick up 
their babies and 
carry them to 
the nearest shed or shelter of any kind. 

When the summer school is established, 
the children are cared for and taught from 
8 A. M. to 4 P. M. by devoted young 
women who give freely of themselves. In 
the Cinnaminson School of 25 or 35 chil- 
dren, ten of which last year were babies, 
three teachers were needed. 

One for the babies, doing the washing 
for them and preparing the food. 

One to teach cooking to the older girls, 
and also to prepare the lunch for the chil- 
dren, for which a charge of three cents 
was made daily. 

One teacher who taught sewing, music 
(or memory songs), and games. 

These children were on scattered farms 





Tooth Brush Drill 


and the transpor- 
tation was a 
problem. 

The Council of 
Women for Home 
Missions pays 
the salaries of 
the teachers. The 
local committee 
must provide a 
place for the 
school to be car- 
ried on, the build- 
ing must have 
cooking facilities 
—in this case the 
Cinnaminson 
Board of Educa- 
tion granted the use of one of the smaller 
buildings. The local committee must also 
provide the food used in the school, and 
when necessary the transportation. Places 
for the teachers to board must be provided. 

The work at Cinnaminson is carried on 
under the supervision of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, financed by local subscriptions 
from persons who see the value of the 
undertaking. 

As a rule the employers of Italian labor 
thoroughly believe in this work, and one 
farmer said “These children get something 
in this school that they could not get in a 
public school or in their homes.” The 
farmers believe in it because of its right- 
ness and from an economic point of view. 


SUMMER PLAY FOR YOUNG COUNTRY CHILDREN 


mer months to the young children of the community, and to their mothers as 


T= consolidated rural school can furnish a very helpful service during the sum- 


well. The summer is a trying time for children of kindergarten and primary 


age since the older members of the family are too busy to give them attention, and 
being unable to be of help, they do not know what to do with themselves. It is the 
need of directed play and companionship that the school could meet by opening the 
primary room for the children’s use each morning, and providing a play leader, 
preferably a trained kindergarten teacher, to direct their activities. To this room the 
children could bring their picture and story books and their toys for co-operative play, 
and by the use of paper, cardboard, scissors and paste they could learn to make scrap- 
books and toys for use during the winter. Under such leadership they would take 
excursions to see birds, flowers, trees, and the farming processes in operation. The 
companionship of other children of their own age would mean much to the younger 
children since such companionship is often lacking on the farm. Why not try it? 
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A CHURCH PLAYGROUND CENTER 


BY AGNES B. HOLMES 


OCATED on the border of one of the 
city’s most congested districts, and 
back of old Christ Church, lies a 

plot of ground in which six years ago a 
group of women saw great possibilities for 
the relief of the thousands of little ones 
who live huddled together during the long, 
scorching hot days of Michigan’s summer 
season; for the children whose only play- 
ground is either the dirty gutters of the 
streets or the back yards of the houses 
known to these neighbors as “home.” And 
so, together, the Woman’s Guild of the 
parish got to work and equipped this lot 
with swimming pool, ample apparatus and 
sand houses and threw it open for the en- 
joyment and relief of men, women and 
children of the community, 

Year by year this Guild has watched the 
steady growth of the playground depart- 
ment up to the close of the summer of 1924, 
which brought a marked increase, and it 
was much to the regret of all who had 
spent so many happy hours within its bor- 
ders that 1924 good-byes were said, the 
gates were closed and the happy days were 
over for another year. Under the auspices 
of the Recreation Committee of the 
Woman’s Guild, the social worker, and 
three able playground leaders, this de- 
partment of work brought to the play- 
ground for recreation from June 29 to Sep- 
tember 3, 20,962 men, women and children 
of the neighborhood. And it may be inter- 
esting to note that of this number, the fol- 
lowing nationalities were brought together 
—American, Bohemian, French, Greek, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Indian, Italian, Mexican, 
Serbian, Syrian, Spanish, Rumanian. 

Throughout the season these neighbors 
of all religions, Protestant, Orthodox, and 
Roman Catholic, became so closely affil- 
iated with “their leaders” and “their play- 
ground” that life’s daily cuts, bruises and 
problems to body and mind were brought 
in steady numbers to be diagnosed and 
bandaged at the Playground Center. The 
year 1924 instituted a number of new ac- 


tivities in the usual program. Among the 
most enjoyed were its weekly community 
dances, with a total attendance of 762 
young people, and weekly bus rides were 
arranged for women and children, when a 
usual group of some fifty were taken into 
the country for a half day er were enter- 
tained at the country home of a committee 
member. These rides were eagerly looked 
forward to and never closed without a 
bunch of flowers brought back to the one 
not able to go. 

The season of 1924 also instituted a 
weekly Flower Day, maintained by the 
generosity of the Guild members, who reg- 
ularly sent in garden flowers, which a spe- 
cial committee distributed to women and 
children of the district who had, in many 
cases, walked for blocks to get a single 
flower. This activity averaged seventy-five 
to a hundred a week, and always included 
the sick and shut-ins who, through the Girl 
Scouts, grew regularly to anticipate this bit 
of brightness. 

The development of boys and young 
men’s work was most gratifying. It reached 
even the young married men of the neigh- 
borhood and grew so rapidly that it became 
necessary to secure the loan of other prop- 
erty for ball games and boys’ activities. 
Here frequently one could find, after the 
day’s work was over, a group of fifty or 
sixty boys and young men with their leader, 
enjoying some wholesome games. 

Another need to be met the past season 
was “some place to go on Sunday,” and so 
from four to eight the playground became 
the general meeting place for the family 
group, who in large numbers closed the 
hot houses and with baby and children en- 
joyed a picnic supper in the open. 

Thus, unheralded, a group of women are 
trying, in cordial co-operation with public 
organizations, to help, out of the vast 
cauldron of a city’s sordid slums, to lighten 
and brighten the lives of thousands of 
God’s children, believing that “as ye do it 
unto one of the least, ye do it unto Me.” 
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NATIONAL NEWS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


detailed reports of the National Con- 

vention at Austin, Texas, that no 
“Convention Number” of the magazine 
will be issued, but the August number will 
contain two or three articles dealing with 
points of special interest and giving the 
plans for the coming year as developed in 
the meetings of the Board of Managers and 
the Executive Committee. For the first 
time since 1911, the Proceedings of the 
Convention will be published. They are 
now in press, and may be obtained from 
the National Office for $1.00. 

The National Convention of 1926 will 
meet in Atlanta, Georgia, May 2-7. So 
many delightful invitations were received 
that it was difficult to arrive at a deciding 
vote, New England, Virginia, Nebraska and 
Michigan all offering many points of 
appeal. 

The Board of Managers will hold its 
Fall meeting in Omaha, Nebraska, Septem- 
ber 30th, October lst and 2nd. An open 
session for the benefit of state members will 
be a feature of the conference. 

The President’s schedule for the summer 
and early Fall includes the meeting of the 
Executive Committee in Indianapolis, 
June 30-July 2; the meeting of the National 
Education Association at the same time and 
place and the Section Meeting held by the 
Congress in connection with it; addresses 
at the Chautauqua Assembly and at the 
Woman’s Club of Chautauqua in August 
and at the Vocational Education Associa- 
tion meeting in Harrisburg, Pa. Beginning 
with the Fall Board Meeting, the President 
will visit the state conventions of Utah, 
Wyoming, Oregon and North Dakota, and 
has also been invited to take part in the 
programs of the State Teachers’ Associa- 


T= STATE BULLETINS are giving such 


tions in several states in that section. 

The Executive Secretary will hold 
Courses in Parent-Teacher work in Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Pennsylvania and Colum- 
bia University, New York, through July 
and August. 

The Field Secretaries are scheduled for 
Short Courses in Universities and Normal 
Schools as follows: 

Miss Hays; Missouri, two weeks; Colo- 
rado, Social Welfare Conference and Con- 
vention of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee; Oregon, four weeks; Washington, 
two weeks; Idaho, one week. Reports at 
National Office, August 24. 

Mrs. Roe; Nebraska, three weeks; Min- 
nesota, three weeks; Michigan, two weeks; 
Illinois, four weeks. Reports for regular 
field work in New Mexico and Arizona, 
September 1. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has withdrawn from the National 
Council of Women. The Congress has a 
large and rapidly increasing membership 
of men, many of whom hold office in the 
national work and in the State Branches, 
and it was the unanimous decision of the 
states that it should no longer be included 
in a group of organizations composed en- 
tirely of women. For this reason and be- 
cause of the limitations imposed by its 
specialized work, this action was taken. 

The work of the Congress has been 
greatly strengthened by the active co-oper- 
ation of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. The National 
Committee on Recreation is now under the 
direction of one of the most capable and 
expert officials of that. organization, and 
it will hereafter conduct a special section 
in the CH1Lp-WELFARE MAGAZINE on recre- 
ation for adults and for children. 








If we could grapple with the whole child situation for one generation, 
our public health, our economic efficiency, the moral character, sanity 
and stability of our people would advance three generations in one. 


—Herbert Hoover. 
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TAKING MUSIC OUTDOORS 


ATIONAL Music WEEK this year fo- 
N lowed an active season of indoor 

community music. Symphony and 
choral concerts, school, church and club 
music programs have never been so numer- 
ous. But in many communities Music 
Week not only marked the culmination of a 
season of indoor music—it also heralded 
the opening of the summer season. 

For more and more we are taking music 
outdoors. The “community sing,” that 
war-time development which has done 
much to stimulate the community music 
movement as a whole, is at its best in the 
open air. Concerts in the parks have ex- 
panded, due to increasing municipal ap- 
propriations for music. In St. Paul, which 
is making extensive provision for such 
music, the band concerts are furnished 
through a nine-week summer season. 

Music takes on added charms when it 
sounds over an expanse of water. Hence 
it is playing a growing part in community 
water carnivals. The band or orchestra 
is put upon an anchored float. In Walla 
Walla, Washington, the operetta “Pina- 
fore” was appropriately sung from the deck 
of a boat moored at the shore. 





The Bureau of Community Music of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, has available a variety of material 
which will be helpful in planning the sum- 
mer music program. This includes the 
Handbook on Community Music, 50 cents, 
First Steps in Community Singing, by Ken- 
neth S. Clark, Singing with Movies, Stories 
of America’s Songs, 25 cents; and Operet- 
tas for Amateurs, 50 cents. Where no price 
is mentioned, the material will be sent free 
of charge. “A Festival of Freedom” price, 
10 cents, is a combination of music and 
pantomime which makes an effective out- 
door patriotic celebration. 

The toy symphony is increasing in popu- 
larity as a summer playground activity. 
“Organizing the Toy Symphony” is a free 
bulletin which tells how to go about it. 

As first aid to better community singing 
there are inexpensive leaflets containing the 
words of songs. These include the general 
community song leaflets, $1.00 per hun- 
dred, and the community hymn sheet, 
$1.15 per hundred, plus the postage in 


both cases. 
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THE UNRULY MEMBER’S TRUTHFUL TALE 
BY C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 
Chairman, National Committee on Physical Education 


The tongue is unruly 

But really and truly 

It never can lie to the eye; 
It tells your condition 

To any physician— 

But I'll add more to this 
Bye and bye. 


ES, the tongue always tells the truth, 
, to the eye of the physician. In fact, 
it cannot hide the truth. 

It cannot help telling the facts about the 
inside of the body because it is part of 
the inside itself. 

The tongue is the beginning of the food 
canal, with its thirty-two to forty feet of 
unexposed plumbing and variegated at- 
tachments which support the life processes 
and sometimes seem to make life itself 
unsupportable. 

But with all of its curious and wonder- 
ful intricacies, the food canal is a very 
“clubby” affair. It is like the famous 
“Three Musketeers” of Dumas. Its motto 
is, “All the members of the digestive club 
are discomforted if the temperamental ap- 
pendix is having a tantrum or the stomach 
or any other whatnots fuss up, and the 
tongue “tells the world.” 

It is the tell-tale. It does not complain, 
however; it only puts on a furry coat and 
takes it out in looking miserable. It is a 
good thing that we can see it and know 
how to read its unspoken meaning, for 
there would be many a headache and mis- 
ery that would be blamed on the head it- 
self and other parts of the body, while the 
real culprit is a surly member of the di- 
gestive club sulking below the belt. 

If the tongue could only put its furry 
coat into words, it would say: “Look here, 
I am not being treated right by your colon 
down there; it has gone to sleep and is 
loaded up with a lot of rubbish. The 
stomach just complained a while ago and 
it is getting sour about it. Both kidneys are 
protesting about the amount of poison they 
have to throw off and are blaming the liver 
for not waking up and helping the colon. 


“The blood just told the kidneys that it 
is all choked up with poison from trying 
to clean up the rubbish the colon can’t 
handle; the kidneys must help even if it 
hurts them. The nerves are commencing 
to get excited and they have just made a 
sensible suggestion: ‘If we don’t give this 
woman a sick headache and make her quit 
treating us this way, she will ruin us all 
completely. I wish she would learn some 
sense. If she doesn’t, her finish is in sight.’ ” 

“Never mind all this talk, Mr. Tongue; 
it is all your fault. Why don’t you stop 
her? Why did you let her enjoy the taste 
of a lot of junk that is spoiling us? Why 
don’t you make good food taste good? It 
is up to you to reform her taste and get us 
some reasonable food.” 

“That is all you know about it,” sharply 
replies the ready tongue. “Everyone calls 
me unruly, even the doctor. It is not fair. 
I do the best I can. What she needs is a 
new set of brains, or a lot of good sense in 
the brains she has. I will do my share if 
I have the chance.” 

That is it; it is up to the brains. That 
is what brains are for. The body won't 
run right by itself without real brains, any 
more than an automobile will run without 
a driver down Fifth Avenue, New York; 
or Wabash Avenue, Chicago; or Wiltshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

So here are some things for the brains 
to know, so that you can steer yourself 
along the road of life without punctures, 
collisions, and wrecks. -In fact, if you have 
brains enough, you can make life a joy- 
ride, but you must know something about 
the automobile, and you must keep your 
wits about you. 

Along the road of life no one else can 
drive your car for you. You must drive it 
yourself. Your husband can help. A good 
health doctor is a splendid teacher on 
mechanism, but you yourself must do the 
learning and do your own job of driving 
your own car. Hence, brains! . 
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In the first place, you should know the 
results of colon stagnation; plainly, con- 
stipation, which causes all the disturbance 
that the tongue was complaining about a 
while ago. Constipation causes—well, it 
causes so many alarming things that you 
may be scared; but “hold tight to your 
seats,” as they say when you go down the 
roller-coaster, “and don’t be alarmed; you 
will come through safely.” 

Constipation injures the bowels after a 
while and makes them ulcerated. It causes 
or helps to cause indigestion, dyspepsia, 
headache, dizziness, colds in the head and 
chest, sour stomach, gall bladder disease, 
rheumatism, appendicitis, heart disease, 
kidney trouble, high blood pressure, as- 
thma, hardening of the arteries, apoplexy, 
and eventually death (and more, too, for it 
has ruined so many good dispositions, 
soured so many. tempers, and spoiled so 
many wives’ and husbands’ lives that per- 
haps its influence extends beyond the 
grave.) 

The constipated woman does not live so 
very long, but in the shortened years she 
does live she has enough pains and trou- 
bles for two or three life-times. 

This is terrible, and what is worse, there 
isn’t any medicine known to man that will 
cure it. 

But—now breathe easily; you can es- 
cape all of these calamities. You don’t 
have to be constipated. All you have to do 
is to have the following prescription filled 
out: 


1. A grain of common sense. 
2. An ounce of knowledge. 
3. A pound of determination. 


Every woman has a grain of common 
sense, but not every woman lets it grow up. 
Common sense is the little seed that grows 
into the tree of knowledge which bears 
fruit of happiness. 

Let your common sense start you remem- 
bering what you learned in school about 
the digestive tract. “I don’t know why it 


is called a tract,” said the little girl, 
“though sometimes I do feel religious in 
my stomach, but other times I certainly do 
not.” 


You know about the travels of the food. 
If the eyes, nose and taste approve, it is 
chewed by the teeth (we hope sufficiently) , 
moistened with saliva, and then it slips 
down to the stomach. If it is not too awful 
it is retained in the stomach for a while, 
churned around, and prepared for a little 
trip through the small intestines below, for 
twenty feet or so. 

During its travels through this impor- 
tant tube, it is mixed with juices from the 
pancreas, the liver, and the glands of the 
intestine itself, and all that is good is ab- 
sorbed through the walls of the tube into 
the lymph and blood channels, to be car- 
ried to the rest of the body for use or 
storage. What is left is a mass that is 
passed into the nine-foot intestine for dry- 
ing out and for passage outside of the 
body. 

Here is the seat of almost all the trouble. 
The large intestine begins at the right-hand 
lower corner of the abdomen, where you 
get appendicitis. It runs up the right 
side to the liver, where you get gall stones; 
across the upper abdomen on the left side 
under the stomach, where you have dys- 
pepsia; down the left side to the pelvis, 
where it twists around the seat of dysme- 
norrhea, and ends where you sometimes 
have hemorrhoids. ; 

All along the route it has a chance to 
trouble its neighbors as well as itself. Just 
like a woman with a bad temper. She can 
start off in the morning and spread that 
bad temper everywhere she goes. The 
colon, which is the longest part of the 
large intestine, is a good neighbor if it 
performs its task well; if it is congested 
and loaded and sick, it starts trouble at 
every corner. 

A breakfast should reach the colon by 
noon, with all of the good already ab- 
sorbed by the body, and it should pass 
through and out of the body not later than 
after breakfast time the next day, and if 
we are perfectly normal the lunch and per- 
haps the supper residue may go along with 
it. Anything slower than this is constipa- 
tion, and is a retention in the intestines of 
residue for too long a time. 

Under normal conditions there is an im- 
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pulse to move the bowels after each meal. 
A well-trained set of organs in a well- 
managed body will react in this desirable 
fashion under perfectly normal conditions, 
but under ordinary conditions one com- 
plete bowel movement just after breakfast 
is the sensible, desirable standard. 

But there are many who have a bowel 
movement daily or even two or three times 
a day, who are constipated. This occurs 
when part of the residue is caught in little 
alcoves or twists in the large intestines 
where an unhealthy condition exists. This 
is disguised constipation. It is easily dis- 
covered. Your physician will give you a 
capsule of red dye that will color the food 
and residue without being absorbed. It 
should begin to pass through the body in 
twelve to sixteen hours and it should be 
all gone in twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 

A young woman came to a physician’s 
office a year ago. She had been told she 
had heart trouble and had to be careful 
and she had been careful for the last ten 
years. Now she wished to be married 
and was worried about her heart. The doc- 
tor found the heart perfectly normal but it 
was racing along at almost twice the usual 
rate of speed. He looked for the cause of 
this excitement and tested the thyroid, 
which was found greatly irritated and 
passed the irritation along to the heart as 
it often does. Being a sensible doctor he 
looked to find out what was nagging the 
thyroid, and he found it in the large in- 
testine. But she said “J am not constipated; 
I have a bowel movement every day, some- 
time two or three”: But the red dye taken 
at breakfast Sunday morning kept run- 
ning its danger signals for seven days— 
that showed what was happening to the 
portions of food that she had swallowed. 
She kept samples in the intestines as long 
as a whole week. Do you know what hap- 
pens when fragments of food are kept in a 
warm place seven days? 

Yes, her colon was stopped from nag- 
ging the thyroid and the thyroid stopped 
nagging the heart, and on last reports she 
was living happily ever afterward. So 
much for one case of “heart disease.” 

This illustrates the way constipation does 


harm. The delayed decaying residue dis- 
tills, and a poison is formed which is ab- 
sorbed and goes through the body. As it 
makes you feel heavy, next headachy with 
the tongue coated and the breadth bad, it 
sometimes causes a real sick-headache. 
Afterwards there will be spells of vomiting 
and diarrhoea which is nature’s emergency 
cathartic. If not corrected, this poison will 
in a few years harden the arteries, poison 
the heart, damage the kidneys and make 
every tissue of the body old. In fact this 
is the thing that makes people old and 
feeble long before their time. You have 
seen many a woman at forty, worn and 
haggard and looking like an old witch and 
once in a while you see a woman of sixty 
with high head, straight back, splendid 
complexion, fine figure and abounding 
vitality. The difference between these two 
types is often merely a matter of colon 
hygiene. Of course, the body works man- 
fully to neutralize these poisons and often 
succeeds very well, but it is like a man car- 
rying a load on his back all the time. It 
wears him out. 

All this is unnecessary. You don’t need 
to grow old before your time from this 
cause. You can prevent it and use your 
strength to better advantage. 

Another way that constipation does harm 
is just by overburdening the bowel. When 
the first part of the colon is loaded with 
old residue, it sits heavily on top of the 
poor appendix. When this poor worm of 
an organ is goaded beyond endurance it 
turns as worms do and its reaction is a 
heated affair called “appendicitis”—which 
is no small matter. 

When the middle part of the colon is 
loaded, it drags on the stomach, which 
protests in familiar ways. When the last 
part of the colon is loaded, it crowds down 
on the bladder, uterus and avaries and 
favors all kinds of pains, cramps and con- 
gestions with attending inflammations, 
backaches, neckaches, headaches, etc., for 
company. ‘No woman can be healthy very 
long if constipated. 

Constipation causes dragging in the 
abdomen and congestion. It adds an “all 
gone feeling” to the toxic headaches it 
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causes to make misery and discomfort com- 
plete. Yet people get along somehow for 
years in this state for it is seldom so 
severe as to be fatal. 

Constipation, after a few years, com- 
mences to irritate and ulcerate and finally 
to destroy the lining of the colon itself, 
yet with all this threatening going on, peo- 
ple go about their living and doing. There 
is little pain where the trouble starts from. 
Sounds pretty bad doesn’t it? Yes, but I 
can tell you more. This is enough, if it 
is enough to make you ask the question 
“What shall I do?” and arouse the urge 
to find out what to do, and go do it. 

There is no need of your missing half 
the joy of life and getting more than your 
share of the pain. Yet if constipation has 
put you in a sort of stupor of flabby 
futility, get someone to throw you a life- 
line and drag you ashore to safety and 
active common sense. 


Wuart SHAtt I Do? 


First get a thorough health examination 
from a physician who has the health point 
of view. Because, intestinal stagnation 
always has some underlying cause or 
causes that must be reached effectively if 
you are to be put right, and this under- 
lying cause may be working to handicap 
you in some other ways. Moreover, con- 
stipation may already have brought some 
beginning damage that at this point might 
be corrected as easily as turning over your 
hand, which later may be as hard to shake 
off as a ton weight. A “Health Examina- 
tion” in time, when you feel you do not 
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need it, will often save nine or ninety sick 
calls later. That’s good sense and good 
business. Don’t put it off. Don’t be 
afraid. The fabled ostrich hides his foolish 
head in the sand for safety. We have larger 
brains. Use them. Uncle Zeb says “While 
ignorance is bliss, it sometimes raises a 
blister.” DO IT NOW! NOT MEDI- 
CINES. THE NEXT DO IS A DON’T. 

Don’t take laxative pills, salts, purges, 
vegetables or mineral patent medicines, or 
any other kind of medicine, unless a physi- 
cian prescribes—and then it should not be 
for long. No “medicine” can cure consti- 
pation. There are many that will relieve it 
for a time. They are good crutches but 
false friends. Yet, there are more laxative 
pills sold in the United States than anything 
else unless it is cigarettes and moving pic- 
ture tickets. Don’t take the European 
method of going to a sanitorium or “baths” 
to have the whole job done once for all. It 
won’t do. You can not get health enough in 
one week to last for a year. Go to a doctor 
who has the health point of view and learn 
how to manage your life. 

The worst cases of constipation I have 
ever seen are those who have the laxative 
habit. But the most sorry invalid, is the 
person who has constipation on the brain, 
who can’t think of anything but enemas, 
injections, and queer kinds of food you 
get in packages at double the price. 

The cure for constipation is as near as 
possible giving the body a square deal and 
expecting the same in return. 

The next issue will take up Diet and 
Exercises. 


A children’s museum in a rural community on Long Island has been established 


in what was once a poultry house. 


Its pointed roof and cross beams provide a very 


satisfactory place for holding owls, hawks, and other high-perching birds. A coun- 


try wood stove gives warmth and cheer. 


Long tables, with glass cases, fill the middle 


section, and a zinc-covered table long enough to seat 12 or 14 boys serves for con- 
ferences and for the work of mounting, which is done by Boy Scouts. The success 
of the undertaking is attributed to the homelikeness of the building and surround- 


ings. On Saturdays a hot dinner is served to the boys in their own museum. 
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THE BonFIRE searchlight powers of the mind, but these 
T was a significant day in the life of few have done more to enlarge the oppor- 
iT our ancestors when through some tunities of the average man than all the 
fortunate accident they learned about others put together. Beside them the kings, 
fire. The warmth of the bonfire, its power generals, politicians, and bankers are mere 
to protect from the wild things of the pigmies in the service of the race. To Pas- 
forest, and its reassuring light marked an_ teur, to Burbank, to Edison, and to others 
epoch in the ascent of man to a higher of their kind who work in quiet places, the 
plane of living. Crude fears and super- race owes a debt it can never pay. We q 
stitions were pushed slightly back, leaving have come to appreciate in a measure the 3 
more energy for other things. From that service of the more outstanding ones, to - 
day to this, the struggle for freer and put upon them the toga of “genius” and 
clearer thinking has gone on—not often “wizard,” but when we find in children 
as a conscious and continuous enterprise, and those about us the urge to observe that 
but slowly, imperceptibly, accidently; now has given power to the men of invention 
in this center, now in that; in monasteries, and science, we are inclined to suppress or 
in quiet laboratories, in gardens, in univer- ignore their eagerness. We wish them to 
sities, among small groups of statesmen fit into the pattern, to be conformists—but 
who coveted for all men the richer lives not so much as formerly. 
that spring from a society where freedom The older brutalities of discipline—typi- 
of thought is held in high esteem. fied by the club, the duncecap, and the 
We may look upon the bonfire as sym- scold—are following the kings into obliv- 
bolic of the mental activity of early man. ion, as parents and educational workers 
Its wavering light was cast in all directions, learn that the child’s own urges are far 
playing vague shadows upon the landscape. more needful than repression in his edu- 
Surrounding objects were outlined but cation. The gardener may prepare the 
dimly or not at all. In contrast we may — soil and train the plant to his liking, but 
think of the modern searchlight as sym- growth comes from within. It can be con- 
bolic of the thinking of the trained ob- trolled only by controlling the conditions 
server. Its powerful pencil of light defines that surround the plant. So it is with the 
and illumines clearly one object after an- child. 
other. It is an example of concentration 
that even a child can understand. Its value THE ContRoL Point 


lies not in its great energy—it may have What, then, is the lesson to be learned 
less than the bonfire—but in its direction, from the searchlight minds of science and 
its focus. invention? Just this: They have learned 


to focus their senses like a searchlight ray 
THE SEARCHLIGHT upon a particular point. Let us call it the 

Of the countless millions of men who control point. This is the most funda- 
have come and gone since written history mental fact in education. When we have 
began, only a few have developed the discovered what the control points are, we 
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shall build our course of study around 
them. Instead of scolding the child for 
not doing, or vainly driving him to fruit- 
less and discouraging efforts, we shall sim- 
ply show him how, in terms that are ob- 
jective and definite. We shall not say 
merely, “Hit the ball,” leaving him vaguely 
to look off in the direction of the pitcher 
and swing at thin air. We shall say rather, 
“Glance at the part of the field where you 
want the ball to go, get the feel of the bat 
and the muscles that move it; then keep 
the eyes sharply on the ball from the in- 
stant it leaves the hand of the pitcher.” 

Likewise we shall say to the student of 
auto driving, “Keep your eyes focused pri- 
marily on the center of the space through 
which you wish to drive and cultivate a 
feeling for the tips of the car, as a good 
dancer feels for the tips of his shoes.” We 
shall not be content to rave blindly about 
the beauties of music or language, of archi- 
tecture or landscape, or of the glories of 
the things we touch, smell, and taste. We 
shall look for the whys and the wherefores. 
We shall focus our senses on one point 
after another until we find the control 
point, the one element that matters. This 
simple habit of finding the items in our 
situation that really matter is at the very 
heart of all intelligent living. It is well 
developed in men and women of power. 
It can be cultivated in children. It is the 
big fact in education. 


Worps WitHout THoucutTs 


The weakest point in the education of 
the schools is its excessive use of mere 
words. Apparently it will be a long time 
before the masses of teachers and parents 
will appreciate the difference between a 
child’s ability to repeat a string of words 
and his power to handle the ideas or ob- 
jects that the words represent. There may 
be no connection whatsoever between the 
two. Any parent or teacher can verify 
this fact by having a child memorize a 
definition and then asking him to do the 
thing that the definition involves. Fre- 
quently the child who repeats the definition 
most glibly will be least able even to begin 
to carry it out. 





It is appreciation of this fact that under- 
lies the work of the great educational re- 
formers. They have emphasized a “natu- 
ral” environment for the child; object 
teaching; gifts to be made by the children; 
the freedom of the Montessori school; the 
directness and economy of individual in- 
struction; the wider use of libraries and 
laboratories involved in the Dalton plan; 
the use of museums; the necessity of lab- 
oratories in the teaching of .the sciences. 
How recently this whole movement began 
is indicated by the fact that Charles W. 
Eliot, veteran exponent of rich sensory 
training, founded the first chemical lab- 
oratory in an American college. 


LEARNING BY DoING 


The laboratory method, which has been 
so fruitful in the chemical and physical 
sciences, has vast possibilities for the sci- 
ences which involve human conduct—pos- 
sibilities for which popular appreciation 
is still in the bonfire stage. That we are 
beginning to appreciate the importance of 
letting children handle conduct—instead of 
merely preaching to them about it—is 
shown by the increasing freedom we give 
them and by our growing use of pupil 
management in school affairs, by the de- 
velopment of clubs, literary societies, and 
by the all-too-uncommon practice wherein 
elders call the younger members of the 
family into council that they may learn 
the technique of deliberation and feel re- 
sponsibility for affairs. An appreciation 
of the same fact by school executives de- 
velops teachers’ councils and education 
associations. Its appreciation by factory 
masters leads to the shop council and the 
co-operative management of industry and 
business. 

The next step in the development of in- 
telligent behavior is to teach people how 
to look for the control points of conduct; 
how to analyze our reactions to the objects 
that impinge upon our senses; how to clas- 
sify them as receptive or aggressive, or as 
acts of creation, visualization, or observa- 
tion; how to trace them back through the 
senses and nerves and brain areas that are 
involved; how to turn our attention from 
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the situation about us to our reactions to 
that situation; in short, how to substitute 
an intelligent, detached, objective control 
of conduct for traditional, blind, and emo- 
tional types of control. 


THE END In VIEW 


And so we are feeling our way in this 
greatest of all sciences—the science of hu- 
man behavior. Some day it shall have its 
laboratories in our colleges and universi- 
ties, wherein controlled experiments will 
lead to discoveries more significant for the 
human race than the findings of all our 
other scientific laboratories put together. 
Perhaps then we shall understand the ele- 
ments of the devastating personal quarrel 


as we now know the parts of an automobile 
or a radio set. Perhaps, through the de- 
velopment of this new science, the world 
shall at last find peace, reserving for the 
tasks that build up men the energy that 
now goes into combat. 

Meanwhile, every parent and teacher 
may well encourage gardens, shops, play- 
grounds, laboratories, libraries, rich sen- 
sory training generally, and increasing 
management of their relations to other hu- 
man beings by the children themselves as 
the best basis for vocational effectiveness 
and the surest foundation for genuine and 
enduring culture, which shall express itself 
in the wise use of leisure and in happier 
associations among all people. 


STARVING CHILD WELFARE 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Meeting in Washington of the International Council 
of Women—May, 1925 


BY ELIZABETH TILTON 


HE press did not give quite a fair 
picture of the Quinquennial in 
Washington of the International 
Council of Women in May. To one who 
attended, it was worth more than many 
summers spent abroad, for at this Confer- 
ence Central Europe came to us, and spoke 
English. The problem of Europe was laid 
bare. The terror in which those nations 
live palpitated through the whole proceed- 
ings, the terror of insecurity. I talked with 
delegate after delegate. 

Russia feared, not others, but herself. 
It would be so long before the peasant was 
fitted to support intelligently a democracy, 
“He has an Eastern strain which makes him 
an ultra-individualist, slow to come to the 
team-play necessary to good government.” 

Latvia and Poland plainly said they 
feared their big neighbor, Russia. Den- 
mark, the Netherlands feared Germany. 
Germany felt the world was against her and 
feared that creation of her enemy, the 
League of Nations, feared it would be used 
against her. France feared Germany—Eng- 
land’s economic condition was a terror to 
herself. She needed the continent for cus- 
tomers and markets and the continent is too 
poor to buy. 


Altogether one saw the fearful odds that 
Europe is up against, the strain the women 
carry, the starvation of child welfare issues 
for lack of funds and the terror or in- 
security on which the whole nation against 
nation structure rests. The press jibed, but 
to me the whole thing was pitiable. 

I felt too, the United States was so im- 
mune. Then I had a jolt when the Chilians 
said to me, “Oh, we are so afraid of the _ 
United States.” 

“Why?” cried I, “We don’t want Chili.” 

“No,” said they, “but you want Chili’s 
gold and guano.” 

Had our Parent-Teacher Associations 
been there to listen they would have seen 
the underlying truth that Child Welfare, 
given to large communities, depends on 
prosperity. It sinks away under too much 
national poverty (such as Austria and 
Hungary have). Insecurity of national 
status, fear, and predatory desire for 
wealth, eternally create War and War 
creates the Poverty that kills the conditions 
on which good living conditions depend. 
I felt at that Conference the truth that the 
Child Welfare for which we work is more 
dependent on Peace between nations than 
on any other one thing. 
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Joy to the laughing troop 
That from the threshold start, 


Led on by courage and immortal hope 


And with the morning in their heart. 
They to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we meant to live, 

Beautiful, free and strong. 


—Edward Roland Sill. 
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A TRACK FOR THE ENGINE OF PLAY 


HREE cheers for vacation! The last 
school book is put away to collect 
the summer’s dust. Lunch kits are 
laid on the topmost shelf. Playtime is 
here. One can only think of a great engine 
puffing into the terminal after a cross con- 
tinent run and letting off steam. If we 
could measure that sudden release of ener- 
gies of the youngsters all over this country 
what wouldn’t its power be? And what 
are we going to do with that surplus steam? 
Playtime! How are we going to spend 
it? 

It is only in the minds of those who have 
passed on to the so-called years of wis- 
dom that there is any sharp line of 
demarcation between work and play. Chil- 
dren have not that idea—until we give it 
to them. With them work and play are 
synonymous. Play is their work. If it is 
the right kind of play it is about three- 
fourths objective and accomplishment— 
work—and one-fourth sheer letting go of 
energies and shouting—play. Grown-ups’ 
work should maintain the same proportion 
if we didn’t somewhere along the line take 
on the idea of drudgery and monotony. 

What we need to watch out for in this 
new generation about us is that they carry 
mn wisely from playtime to worktime, keep- 
ing the right balance and sense of pro- 
portion. Summer time, being the open 
season for play, is when we need to keep 


the keenest watch. The children should 
not be conscious of the watchfulness—it 
would spoil things if they were—but play 
that is just “running wild” sometimes can 
do more harm than good. 

We are more than likely during the 
summer to let children play at whatever 
keeps them out from under foot—farthest 
away from the house—not always knowing 
what they are playing, what they are play- 
ing with, nor who their playfellows are. 
When we wish to give them a treat we cram 
them all into the car and dash off on a 
long ride, and wonder why the older ones 
begin to quarrel before the ride is over 
and the tiniest ones crawl over our feet and 
nag to get out all the time. 

Or, possibly, we take them along to a 
movie and give them an overdose of un- 
reality and eye strain and set up a desire 
for the easy entertainment that comes from 
without instead of within. In other words 
we give them our kind of play and are a 
bit surprised that the reaction is not all we 
expect it to be. 

Children need four things for the right 
kind of play: 

Time to play; 
Space to play without being cramped 
or disturbed; 
Things to play with; 
Companions. 
It seems almost unnecessary to say that 
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a child needs time for play, and yet we do 
know that there are untold numbers of chil- 
dren who are robbed of their playtime, or 
whose playtime-is intruded upon because 
the older persons who guide their destinies 
have no understanding of the tremendous 
importance. of play. For those children 
who do have the time, however, there must 
be some guidance as to the balance between 
play and rest. In summer, particularly, the 
period of rest each day—for children of 
all ages—is important. And besides the 
daily hour of relaxation there is need of 
ten and fifteen minute pauses between 
strenuous periods of play. 

One has to plan a bit sometimes to se- 
cure the right amount of space for children 
to have free play. In towns and cities it 
usually means a playground of some kind 
and that calls for supervision. For the 
younger children there should be a space 
where the toys of some constructive plan 
need not be picked up every few hours. 

The apple tree to climb and the brook 
back of the pasture to adventure in are 
available to fewer and fewer of our chil- 
dren, and we have to make good the de- 
ficiency. Things to do with are essential 
at every stage—for the older ones, the base- 


ball diamond and outfit, the tennis court, 
the basket ball field are necessities; for 
the younger, see-saws, swings, sand piles. 

Playfellows there must be. With the 
smallest children one is all sufficient, then 
later two or three, for the big group is too 
stimulating. As they ripen in age a larger 
number of companions to select from is 
necessary so that the organized game is 
possible. Who the playfellows are is al- 
most the most important thing of all, for 
the influence of those with whom we play 
is lasting. Where the watchfulness of the 
older person comes in, is to see that one or 
two dominating figures do not set the pace 
but that the fun and the leadership are 
spread out over the group. 

There are fine and exact points to be em- 
phasized in the play of children that help 
to shape and mould character. If they 
learn the rules of the game in play they 
will be likely to play the game of life 
wisely later. If they are fit for play, they 
will be fit for work. Summer is the round- 
ing out period of the winter’s season of 
work. The play that is woven into it 
should have its pattern and plan as surely 
as the winter days—and it is just as much 
fun getting somewhere as getting nowhere. 


A TEN-POINT MEASURING STICK FOR THE PLAYGROUND 


An ideal playground program for health would have: 


1. Complete physical examination by a } 
doctor for each child on entrance, and for 


underweight children as often as needed. 


2. Weight and height measurements 
of every child at stated intervals, and of 


every child 10% underweight, weekly. 


Records whose only use is to orna- 
ment the files are a travesty. Play 
leaders, parents, and children must 
understand and use the findings of 
these health indicators. 





@ 


3. Daily visits to the playground by a nurse. 


. Morning cleanliness inspection. 


. Complete rest after midday meal. 
. Quiet work during heat of the day. 


. Extra rest periods for underweight children. 
. Extra feeding: milk and crackers for mid-morning and mid-afternoon lunch 


for all children. 


- Noon lunch counter with carefully chosen and prepared food. 


. Health dramatics and pageantry. 
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HOW PLEASANTVILLE SOLVED ITS SUMMER PLAY PROBLEM 






WHY NOT TRY IT IN YOUR TOWN? 
BY ZILPHA MARY CARRUTHERS 


mer? 

Are you in doubt about the benefits 

of three months of undirected play for 
your Tommy and Betty? 

Is your town too big to have country 
activities and too small to have an elabor- 
ate city playground? 

Then let Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones of 
Pleasantville tell you What, When, Where, 
Why and How the Mothers of their town 
met this problem. 

Wuat—A playground. 

Wuen—tThis summer. Begin now. 

Wuere—A school playground, a picnic 
ground, or a corner of a public park. 

A field house, tennis courts, baseball, 
and basket-ball fields, swings, and sand- 
piles, any or all of these are assets but no 
one of them is absolutely essential. 

Wuy—Because the summer vacation 
should be an asset, not a liability. 

Because a summer of wisely directed 
play is the greatest source of joy to the 
child of health and strength. 

Because children should not return to 
school in poorer physical condition than 
when they leave it in June. 

How—By mothers and children working 
together. 

The children’s Part—The children must 
feel that the playground belongs to them. 
They will joyfully help in creating the sim- 
ple equipment and will get double pleasure 
and pride from their own handiwork. 

The mother’s part—An organized group, 
or Parent-Teacher Association, or women’s 
clubs must stand back of the playground: 
to finance it, if the town cannot. (It is not 
an expensive proposition, if you follow 
Mrs. Smith’s plan.); to engage a paid 
play expert as director and assist her in 
every way; to act especially as volunteer 
assistants to the play director. 

Let Mrs. Smith tell you how easy it was 
in Pleasantville. 

Let Mrs. Jones tell you what it did for 
the children in Pleasantville. 


T yours a stay-at-home family this sum- 


Then try it in your town and watch what 
happens. 

A Home-MApE SUMMER VACATION 

‘No, we’re not going to the Lake this 
summer., It’s too bad for the boys, but 
their father can’t get away and Mary Ann 
ought not to stop going to the dentist’s. 
But, I must say, I don’t look forward with 
much joy to three months with two young 
Indians tearing around the house all day. 
At the Lake, it’s different. Jack and Jim 
are old enough to swim and canoe and 
hike to their heart’s content; but in town, 
they'll wear themselves and the whole 
family to shadows before September. Sum- 
mer before last when we stayed in town 
until August, we all lost weight and our 
naturally angelic dispositions. And I don’t 
know how to keep Mary Ann contented 
either. She’s as live a wire as her brothers 
and the doctor says she simply must not 
play all those wild running games until 
she recovers from this undernourished state. 
When I think of the shady verandah at 
the Lake and the simplified camp house- 
keeping, I could almost feel as sorry for 
myself as I do for the children and their 
father—poor dear, he'll miss his fishing, 
too. Well, I shall just bear up with the 
thought that every week brings us nearer 
the blessed relief of the first day of 
school.’ ” 

Mrs. Jones had poured out her woes so 
steadily through the intermission in the 
“last day of school” program, that Mrs. 
Smith hadn’t been able to get a word in 
edgewise, although her pursed lips showed 
that she was bursting to have her say. 
“Now,” she answered, as the music struck 
up for the final song: 

“T have a fellow feeling for you, my 
dear. Being a Doctor’s family we never 
go away for more than two weeks. Lately 
I’ve been wondering’ if vacations can’t be 
real holidays, even in town—I think—just 
maybe we could—oh look! My Sammy is 
leading the sixth grade!” 

And so Mrs. Smith could not voice the 
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bright idea which had made her lips smile 
and her eyes twinkle excitedly. But two 
days later, when she called Mrs. Jones on 
the *phone, it was clearly still the most 
busily turning wheel in her mental ma- 
chinery. 

“Hello! How are you bearing up after 
two days? Come over tomorrow and let’s 
hold a council of war. In the absence of 
her superior, the vice-president of the 
Parents’ Club is up to mischief. I am call- 
ing a meeting! It was your tale of woe 
that moved me to this revoluntionary step. 
Come at two and you shall hear it all. 
The other martyr stay-at-homes will be 
present. 

LAUNCHING THE IDEA 

Mrs. Jones came, and with her all the 
score and more of Pleasantville mothers 
who had not gone or were not soon going 
to mountain or shore. And for once every- 
one was willing to give the vice-president 
the floor. 

“It’s like this,” she began, the words 
tumbling over themselves in her eagerness, 
“here we all are—in town with our 
families for the summer—and dreading the 
prospect. We know three months of un- 
directed day-long play in the hot town 
isn’t good for our boys and girls. We 
know that lots of them lost weight last sum- 
mer, and went back to school in poorer 
condition than when they left in June. 
And we're not saying what a summer like 
this does to us. What I’m getting at is 
this: In the country children have room to 
be natural and Nature furnishes healthful 
interests and amusements. In big cities, 
there are playgrounds, primarily perhaps 
to keep children off the streets, but also 
to provide healthful interest and amuse- 
ment. But big-small-towns like Pleasant- 
ville, have neither country nor city ad- 
vantages. And it’s silly of us; because 
we could have both for the asking. And 
that’s why I gathered together this solemn 
assemblage; it’s up to us to do ‘the asking’ 
—to supply country -advantages and city 

playground supervision for our youngsters. 
What we want is a playground. Think 
what it will mean to them—and to us, too.” 

“But the town can’t afford it—.” 





“We haven’t any place—.” 

“Who's to direct it?” 

“Where’ll you get equipment? 
money.” 

“It’s too late now anyway—next sum- 
mer—.” 

“Here! 


It costs 


Here!” piped Mrs. Smith ex- 
citedly. “Are you trying to snow me 
under? I can answer all your questions, 
but bring them on one at a time. 

“I know the town budget can’t afford it, 
but maybe we can, if we find it’s not too 
big a burden. It would be worth quite a 
lot to our youngsters to have the right sort 
of playground. I think we could do every- 
thing for $300. There are twenty of us 
here. And I believe each of us members 
of the Parents Club could give ten dollars. 
And there are a few others that would join 
us. But I don’t mean to make it a pay 
playground. It ought to be free to the chil- 
dren from the other side of the railroad, 
too.” 

“As for a director, you all know that nice 
Miss Green that teaches the Junior High 
School gymnasium? She’s going to be 
here all summer and I think she’d be will- 
ing to take on the venture for ten weeks at, 
say $20 a week. She'd be a wonder. All 
the children adore her, even the big boys. 
Of course, she’d need helpers—but why 
couldn’t we each give up one morning or 
afternoon a week? That would make about 
four of us for a session. 

“Now I have a really brilliant idea about 
the place—Walton’s Picnic Grove. It isn’t 
far and the street car goes right by it. 
There are swings and slides there, and a 
field where boys play baseball, and two 
run-down tennis courts the boys could fix 
themselves. And a pavillion with a big 
sort of store room. And the funny little 
creek is a grand place to wade. It’s ideal 
and I know the Town Council will let us 
use it. 

“As for equipment—lots of the children 
have their own balls and bats and rackets. 
I think we could borrow others from the 
schools and things like scissors and kinder- 
garten stuff for the smallest ones. And 
we'd have nearly a hundred dollars or so 
to fill in the gaps. 
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Tue Ayes Have It 

“And it’s not too late! If you'll all pitch 
in, we can have this thing in shape next 
week! Now I’m through talking at last. 
It’s your turn. Fire away.” 

And they did, all at once and in chorus. 
Then gradually one voice dominated in its 
sharp persistency. It was saying something 
about “leading a horse to water and then 
having it refuse to take the drink made 
ready for it.” 

“A playground is all very well as an 
idea,” it continued, “but I am wondering 
what our children will think about it. 
Seems to me lots of them, big boys es- 
pecially, are likely to turn up their noses at 
being ‘cooped up’ these carefree summer 
days.” 

“They won’t be cooped up,” replied a 
new and ardent partisan of the playground 
idea. “Nobody will make them come. 
They'll just want to when they see what’s 
afoot. . And here’s an idea! Let’s get 
them to help us. Let’s appoint a boy and 
a girl on the committee to see the Mayor 
about the grove, and the school superin- 
tendent about equipment. And let’s make 
them responsible for fixing up the grounds 
—we want them to feel the playground 
belongs to them.” 

But an hour later the dream had begun 
to seem a possibility and committees of 
mothers and boys and girls had been ap- 
pointed to see Miss Green, to secure the 
Picnic Grove, to arrange for borrowing 
school equipment, to raise the money, and 
other mothers’ committees were already 
making plans to manage the services of the 
volunteer helpers. 

A week later at ten o’clock one sunny 
morning, the Pleasantville Playground 
opened and Miss Green found hereself in 
charge of fifty assorted children with a 
staff of four mothers to act as volunteer 
helpers. For Mrs. Smith had put her Big 
Idea across and every mother and boy and 
girl in the excitement and enthusiasm of 
getting ready had come to feel just as much 
interested in the new playground as if he 
or she had actually invented it. 

Scarcely more than a month later the 
playground was a going concern with two 


passable tennis courts, kept in order by a 
committee of boys, a baseball diamond 
overworked by four ambitious teams, a 
track field equipped with jumping stan- 
dards and hurdles made by one set of boys 
and a jumping pit dug by another, and a 
tiny tots sandpile, also playgrounds, con- 
structed by the efficient corp of builders. 
Meanwhile the girls had made soccer balls 
of old footballs and basketball covers, 
stuffed with paper or rags, and bean bags, 
and even a bean bag board. Some were 
deep in raffia work and others in Indian 
beading, in between games of tennis or 
volley ball or basketball. And every nook 
and cranny vibrated with a dozen other 
activities ranging all the way from kinder- 
garten cut-outs to dramatics and a kite 
tournament. 

Wuat Ir Dip ror Mary ANN 

It was about then that Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Jones, now volunteer play assistants, 
snatched a few minutes to talk one after- 
noon while they were helping three of the 
girls set out the mid-afternoon milk. Said 
Mrs. Jones while they made sure that the 
little bottles with their tempting straws 
were wiped clean and set in neat rows: 

“Well, if anyone had told me six weeks 
ago that I’d be hearing Mary Ann ask for 
a second drink of milk, I'd have just 
laughed. But she does that very thing! 
And look how she’s picking up. She’s 
gained two pounds already! Miss Green 
was certainly right when she insisted on 
borrowing the school scales and weight 
chart to continue the monthly weighing. 
The playground seems to be even better 
than the school for growing healthy 
youngsters. And Mary Ann’s such an 
authority on vegetables and diet in general 
that I have to watch my own P’s and Q’s 
or she reprimands me for ‘unhealthful 
menus.’ It’s funny! 

“That’s because each child has the chance 
to do the thing that’s best for her all the 
time. Your Mary Ann and the other 
underweight ones can rest and make raffia 
baskets and play easy games like bean bag 
toss while the others can play more 
strenuously. And they all learn about food 
from the field trips to the truck garden, and 


pce th ante Heya 
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the bakery, and the ice cream plant. Our 
family’s biggest victory has been learning 
to rest. But now Sam is almost as proud 
of being able to be still five minutes as he 
is of breaking the eleven-year-old jumping 
record for the season. 

“But your Mary Ann hardly looks the 
same girl! Her chief occupation now seems 
to be that of costumiere. Today I was help- 
ing her and three other girls plan the cos- 
tumes for the Health Circus and Parade 
for the last day. They’re going to make 
them of paper. It’s wonderful the way 
Miss Green thinks up things that every one 
of these youngsters is able and likes to do. 
And she accomplishes such a lot in just 
a half day.” 

“Yes. I was disappointed when she 
vetoed the all-day program. But I guess 
she was right. As it’s worked out, she has 
more time for the little children in the 
morning and the older ones can have the 
whole show in the afternoon. I felt justly 
rebuked when she told me she thought a 
home ought to have something to give a 
child for at least half a day three months 
in the year. So I decided that if the chil- 
dren were to be so well provided for in 
the afternoon I ought to see what I could 
do to make the mornings interesting and 
profitable for the boys and Mary Ann. 

“I suppose the change is really in my 
way of looking at things and speaking of 
things to them. Anyway the boys wash the 
dishes while Mary Ann and I make the 
beds. Then they all work in the garden 
while I finish up. Mary Ann has an hour 
or so to read in the hammock, Jim fusses 
with his radio or his bicycle and Jack plays 
with the puppies his father gave him. It’s 
been a wonderful summer after all. 

“And you know, I didn’t want to say so 
then, but when you sprang this scheme that 
first afternoon, I thought you were simply 
out of your wits. And when the others 
took it up and talked as if we could really 
do it, I was too ashamed of my narrow 
lack of vision and energy to say a word. 
In fact, I was so ashamed that I pitched in 
as hard as I could just to cover it up. And 
the results have certainly been more than 
my weak faith deserved. 


“IT guessed,” said little Mrs. Smith with 
a twinkle, “you were an arch-skeptic. So 
when you put your shoulder to the wheel, 
I knew the Pleasantville Playground was 
going to work. Thank goodness, there’s 
enough milk to go around! Did you ever 
see such a crowd? Are you ready, girls? 
The milk and crackers rush is on!” 

Conversation was clipped short by the 
engrossing and delightful business of pass- 
ing out mid-afternoon milk. But Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Smith were by now scarcely more 
than observers as the girls served and the 
cashier made change. As they smiled on 
the eager young customers, each was think- 
ing her own thoughts. And here is 
What Mrs. Smith thought: 

“It really was easy to do—after the great 
idea got across. Why Pleasantville play- 
ground runs itself. And all it needs is the 
$250 we mothers contributed, the old picnic 
grounds lent by the town (The boys have 
really improved it a lot, with tennis courts 
and ball field and all), scales and balls 
and scissors borrowed from school. 

“That priceless Miss Green as director; 
if she hadn’t been a physical education 
specialist and a born leader, it would not 
have been so easy. 

“And four of us mothers every morn- 
ing and afternoon as volunteers. That 
makes our turns less often than once a 
week and it’s really fun. And the interest 
of the children in something they’ve helped 
to make and have a stake in as their very 
own is wonderful.” 

What Mrs. Jones thought: 

“Such a skeptic as I, really doesn’t de- 
serve the Playground. Think what it has 
given the children. Jack and Jim get all 
the baseball they want, and hikes in the 
country and yet, they’ve learned that it’s 
not ‘sissy’ to rest. 

“Mary Ann has been out-doors, too. 
She’s gone wading and played games that 
weren’t too strenuous for her rather frail 
little self. She’d learned to like milk and 
she’s gaining steadily. And the children 
have learned to work together. Well, I’ve 
learned a few things myself about team 
play. And I’ve come to take a new interest 
in the children’s play and work.” 
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THE OLE SWIMMIN’ HOLE 


BY S. J. CRUMBINE, M.D. 
General Executive, American Child Health Association 


-0-0-H-H! W-a-t-r-e-n! C-o-m-e o-n!” 

() piped a shrill voice, that was wafted 

around the house to the garden in 

the rear where Warren Jay was pulling 

weeds from among the growing beans and 
peas of Aunt Jennie’s vegetable garden. 

Warren straightened his tired back and 
looked in the direction of the street. Jack 
Martin was coming around the corner, wav- 
ing his right arm, the first two fingers ex- 
tended in the shape of a V. Warren had 
long before been initiated into the joys of 
that age old password, “Let’s Go Swim- 
min’.” “Come-on! Warren,” Jack vocifer- 
ated again. Raymond says the water is jes’ 
fine in the ole swimmin’ hole—hurry up, 
kid, le’s go!” 

“Oh, I can’t Jack! Dad won’t let me, 
sides I gotta weed the garden for mother 
fore I kin go anywhere,” said Warren with 
a groan. 

“Why won’t yer dad let you go?” queried 
Jack, beginning to walk backward towards 
the street. “Ill bet when he was a boy he 
went swimmin’ every Saturday.” 

“Oh, he likes to swim,” said Warren, “he 
takes me to the Y. M. swimmin’-pool every 
week, but he told me to stay away from the 
ole swimmin’ hole, for it was dangerous.” 

“Whatcher mean, dangerous?” asked 
Jack, scornfully. 

“Why, dad says there’s a lot of typhoid 
fever in the east end of town, and that we 
might ketch it if we go swimmin’ in the 
ole hole,” replied Warren. 

“Ketch the typhoid,” mused Jack, “who 
ever heard sich a thing.” 

“Well I guess my dad knows,” boasted 
Warren, “he’s a doctor! ‘nen besides Mr. 
Haskins says nobody should be ’lowd to go 
swimmin’ in the creek below the bridge 
‘cause its dangerous, en he’s a san’tary 
engineer, too!” 

Just at this moment the boys’ attention 
was diverted to a car coming around the 
house on its way to the garage, and they 
— sight of the friendly face of Doctor 

ay. 


“Hello! boys!” shouted the genial 
doctor. 

“Hellow,” answered the boys in unison. 

“How’s the folks, Jack?” inquired the 
doctor. 

“O, putty well,” answered Jack, and 
then moving towards the doctor who was 
making a critical inspection of his car, he 
pleaded: “Doctor, can’t Warren go swim- 
min’ with me in the ole swimmin’ hole?” 

“I’m sorry, Jack, but he can’t go and 
you should not go either; you might get 
typhoid fever, like Gerald Sinkler has,” 
replied the doctor. 

“How can you ketch typhoid by goin’ in 
swimmin’,” countered Jack. 

“You will not get typhoid by going in 
swimming if the water is not contaminated,” 
explained the doctor. “It isn’t going in 
swimming in hot weather that gives you 
typhoid fever, but swimming in polluted 
water that carries typhoid germs.” 

“Come here, Warren!” commanded the 
doctor. “Sit down a minute, boys, I want 
to tell you something.” 

The two boys sat down cross-legged on 
the grass at the edge of the garage drive 
intent on what the doctor had to say, for 
his attitude clearly indicated he had some- 
thing serious to discuss with them. 

“You know, boys,” he started encourag- 
ingly, “I’m very fond of swimming myself, 
and I would be glad to have Warren go 
swimming in the old swimming hole, after 
he has finished his weeding in the garden, 
if I considered it safe for him to do so. 
But I am reasonably certain,” he continued, 
“that Gerald Sinkler caught his typhoid 
fever by drinking water out of the creek, 
several weeks ago. He told me that he 
had been out hunting rabbits and was aw- 
fully tired and thirsty, and when he came 
to the creek he just had to have a drink, 
and I am sure that is where he swallowed 
the typhoid fever germs.” 

“Don’t you remember boys,” the doctor 
solemnly continued, “that last fall Mr. 
Haskins, the sanitary engineer, built a new 
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sewer that empties into the creek right 
above the bridge?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered the boys. 

“And don’t you know, laddies,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “that it is up the stream 
from the old swimming hole, so that the 
sewage from all that part of town now 
empties into the creek and has polluted the 
old swimming hole?” 

“Oh, I see,” mused Warren. 

“Yes,” returned the doctor, “and when 
boys are swimming and playing in the 
water they are very likely to swallow some 
of the water, especially if they are diving 
or laughing or playing. Besides, even if 
they don’t swallow the water, the pollution 
would get on their bodies and on their 
hands, which might in turn be carried to 
food which they eat. You must never go 
swimming in a creek or river into which 
sewage is being discharged from a nearby 
town. It would be very dangerous to do so.” 

“Well, what’s a feller goin’ to do,” 
moaned Jack. “Can’t we go swimmin’ all 
summer long?” 
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A Full House at the Ole Swimmin’ Hole 


“Til tell you what you boys can do,” 
said the doctor. “If you will go up the 
stream on the other side of the town and 
pull the brush and drift out of that nice, 
big pool on Farmer Aker’s place, it will 
make a capital place for you to go swim- 
ming, and we will call it the ‘new swim- 
ming hole.’ You get two or three other 
boys, Jack, and after lunch I'll take 
you all up there in the car and help 
you clean out and dedicate the ‘new 
swimming hole.’ I’m sure Farmer Aker 
will give his consent—at all events I 
will call him over the ’phone and ask 
him before we start. What do you say 
to that boys?” 

“Gee! That’s great!” yelped Jack, “and 
I’ll have all the gang ready to go, doctor, 
just as soon as you're ready.” 

Jack scrambled to his feet and started 
on a dead run toward his home, his face 
wreathed with smiles. In his high treble 
voice he shouted, “Oh, doctor! Tell Gerald 
we're fixin ’a ‘new swimmin’ hole,’ ’en to 
hurry and git well.” 
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HIKES FOR HEALTH 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


HE beckoning stretch of a leaf brown 

road, tree-canopied, the spatter of 

gold beneath one’s feet, the swift 

winging of a bird, stillness, and a world 

one’s own. Walking, hiking! The speed- 

ing car may go on its dust-devouring way. 
For us 


“The spiced wind over daisies, 

And new-mown hay in a load, 

And the sea-wind flinging its spray in my face 

As I follow the open road.” 

What a world of adventure a walk opens 
up. Fortunately 
the art of “going 
afoot” is not lost. 
It gains in popu- 
larity. Along the 
main roads and the 
by-roads one sées 
a stream of khaki 
figures, kits a- 
shoulder, and from 
the roadsides sniffs 
the smell of curl- 
ing bacon and 
catches glimpse of 
the gray haze of 
the camp-fire. 

It’s one of the 
best of the arts, 
and for keeping fit 
through the sum- 
mer, for piling up 
wholesome, enrich- 
ing experience dur- 


ing vacation days oe | 
there is nothing "=3 Gf a he 
like hiking. Boy ®& 


——= a a 


ind Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, 
ind play groups 
are bringing back this art which once was 
threatened by the tooting horns of motors. 
Hiking, however, is not a monopilzed joy 
of any age; it is for everyone. 

The summer that slips by without some 
walking is a summer that falls short of its 
coal. And yet, it is such a simple recrea- 
tion that, unless we plan for it, the hike 
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The Art of “Going Afoot” is Not Lost 


may be forgotten. If we have lost the habit 
of the open road we forget the joy that 
awaits us, but it takes only one or two 
walks to restore one’s enthusiasm. 

The hike may be anything from a one- 
man stroll “down the road a piece” to the 
group or club hike of fifty or a hundred 
persons, lasting all day, interspersed with 
stunts or having some important objectives. 
If it is anything more than just a “constitu- 
tional turn” there usually has to be some 
preparation. The hiker needs to be ready 
for the hike, in 
order to get the 
most out of it. 
Being ready means 
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physically, being 
dressed right, 
equipped with the 
essentials and no 
more; having some 
aim in view and 
the right compan- 
ions to hike with. 

Since the motive 
power in a walk is 
the feet they must 
be in A-1 form and 
rightly shod, or 
there may be a sad 
rather than a joy- 
ous aftermath. The 
feet should be at- 
tended to care- 
fully, all callouses 
and corns trimmed, 
the nails cut close 
and square across. 
Before a long hike 
it is a good idea 
to rub the feet with hand soap, grease 
or some kind of oil. The shoes and stock- 
ings worn in hiking must give free play 
for the alternate spreading and contracting 
of the muscles. The blood vessels distend 
with much walking and the feet swell, so 
that close-fitting shoes rub and blister. 
Cotton stockings should give way to woolen, 
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and the shoes should be roomy, with fairly 
stout soles, neither heelless nor rubber- 
soled nor with cleats on the bottom. 

The clothes worn in a hike should be 
light weight and loose. If the hike is to be 
a long one, extending into the cool of the 
evening, or if it includes a mountain climb, 
a sweater should be taken as a protection 
against chilling when the body is perspir- 
ing from the walk. 

The equipment will vary with the nature 
of the hike. It should be all that is neces- 
sary to allow for the full zest of adventure, 
to guard against hunger and the occasional 
emergency, without adding an extra pound 
to the pack. In pockets can be carried a 
stout knife, matches, watch and compass, 
if wanted. Drinking cup can hang at the 
waist. The pack should be carried high 
on the shoulders, held in place by two 
straps, one for each shoulder. It must con- 
tain lunch, either made or the “makin’s,” 
one or two simple medicaments if the hike 
stretches to any length or is likely to be ad- 
venturous, a camera, simple culinary equip- 
ment and possibly a magnifying glass— 
these plus or minus according to the in- 
clination of the hiker. For special kinds 
of hikes, special things are necessary— 
for a nature hike, a pad and pencil, field 
glasses, a jar or net for specimens. 

For company, if it is to be two, then the 
other one must be the right one, a match in 
endurance and in tastes and temperaments. 
If it is to be more than two, swelling 
into a crowd, then there should be some 
sorting so that those of about the same 
ages, walking capacities and interests fall 
in together. For a big group hike there 
must be responsible leaders to direct the 
route, see to any discomforts and infuse 
the right spirit. 


How To WALK 


The experienced hiker takes a long, free 
stride, his arms swing with the rhythm of 
his body, his feet strike the ground firmly 
and squarely. Not a part but the whole of 
him walks, and he is a unit of steady, 
vigorous movement. He does not cover 
the ground swiftly one moment and slacken 
the next. His pace is steady. If he travels 


unburdened, he should do three and a half 
to four miles an hour; with twenty pounds 
a-back,three and a half miles are a maxi- 
mum, and with the addition of extra load 
his pace slackens commensurately. He 
takes a hill or a steep climb at a moderate, 
even pace. It is the inexperienced climber 
who goes fast. If the hike is one that 
stretches over days, or a week, the hiker 
goes at it gradually. Fifteen miles the first 
day is a good distance, twenty the second, 
with a rest the third, and then twenty again 
the fourth day. If one is taking a hike for 
the fun of it, it isn’t “getting there” that 
counts so much as what one gathers along 
the way. It is well to have a goal but not 
to glue the eyes to it so hard as to miss 
the intensity of experience and adventure 
of the road. 


HIKES FOR EVERYONE 


Hikes are as varied as tastes. Even the 
smallest members of the family can get in 
the habit of walks, which may be more 
rambles than hikes, but small legs can 
cover a longer distance than we think if 
there are rests along the roadside. Young 
children need something to center their 
interest upon, but there is no difficulty in 
finding objects. They will dart after a 
bug, or new kind of flower, a mud turtle 
or any living object. Walks with an ob- 
jective are good for little children. In the 
country going after the milk, or to the 
spring for water, gathering blackberries or 
an excursion to the orchard to pick apples 
offer infinite possibilities. In town there 
can be endless excursions, both for the 
very young and for older groups, to places 
of interest: to a bakery to watch bread 
in the making, to a saw-mill, an ice cream 
factory, an ice plant—whatever the neigh- 
borhood offers. Investigating a new house 
that is building and studying the processes 
offer fascinating entertainment. 


Stunts ALONG THE WAY 


A tree and shrub hike is full of interest 
to hikers of almost any age. All the trees 
and shrubs along the way are observed 
and taken note of. A note-book may make 
the record permanent. In a hike of only 
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an hour in New Jersey twenty-four different 
kinds of trees, shrubs and flowers were ob- 
served by a group of boys and girls under 
a leader. During the hike they gathered 
the dead roots of sassafras and made sas- 
safras tea as an adjunct to their lunch, end- 
ing with stunts and stories. 

A chain hike has the element of novelty. 
The hikers march in couples. Every five 
minutes a whistle is blown and the person 
on the right moves up, the one in front 
going to the rear. 

A fox hunt hike is great fun. Two mem- 
bers of the party have the lunch and a sup- 
ply of confetti. They start out from the 
designated place where the hike begins a 
half-hour ahead of the others, scattering the 
confetti at intervals but not making the 
trail too easy, nor is their destination 
known. When they get there, they build a 
fire, prepare the lunch, and have everything 
in readiness for the others. A hiking group 
with imagination can think of all sorts of 
“surprise stunts” to give variety to their 
jaunt. 


WHAT TO EAT ON THE HIKE 


Half the fun of the hike is what the lunch 
kit holds. Walking gives that keen edge 
to the appetite that makes eating a joy, but 
if the outing ends in the aftermath of ‘in- 
digestion the hike has defeated its end. 
There are two main issues in planning the 
“feed”: whether to take it all ready-made; 
or to trust, at least in part, to foraging. 
The nature of the territory of the hike will 
largely determine the question. The ex- 
perienced hiker is more than likely to leave 
at least a margin to the luck of the road 
and yet not to trust entirely to it. In most 
cases the lunch should be supplemented 
by the “something” that justifies the 
making of a small fire at the stopping 
place. 

The camp-fire offers endless possibilities, 
and the hiker who gets the knack of road- 
side cooking finds the paper bag lunch un- 
satisfactory. Bacon, or a steak which has 
been carefully rolled in leaves to keep it 
fresh en route, broiled over the coals of a 
safe little fire, adds enormously to the 
outdoor meal, which has a right to be a 


hearty and satisfying one. Soup is not 
difficult to achieve if one brings along the 
start in a Mason jar, which can be carried 
in the pack or swung in a bag over the 
shoulder. 

The weathered walker gets in the way 
of adding to his store of supplies as he 
goes his way. Peas, fresh tomatoes, two 
or three potatoes from a farm along the 
way make a good addition to the lunch. 
Potatoes roasted in their jackets in the 
ashes, covered with two or three coats of 
leaves for protection, are unlike the pota- 
toes of the stove oven. The wise hiker will 
set his lunch place not too far from a farm 
or will purchase milk at a point along the 
way. If he can add eggs and a helping 
of honey he has the makings of a feast. 
The corn roast, the clam bake or roast have 
delights of their own. 

In packing the lunch kit the concentrated 
food—the cake of milk chocolate, stuffed 
dates and some fruit, may well have a 
place. Every lunch should have a wind- 
up of fruit of some kind. 

These rules set down by one hiking club 
are good for anyone to keep in mind: 


1. Leave no camp-fire until it is out. 


2. Do not build fires in restricted 
areas or on private grounds. 

3. Leave a clean camp ground behind 
you. 

4. Do not let children damage prop- 
erty. 

5. See that all gates are closed. 

6. Do not pick wild flowers — except 
such as you are sure are not under 
protection. (We, as_ leaders, 
should be especially interested in 
wild-flower preservation. ) 

7. Do not injure any flower or plant, 
or pull it up by roots. 


REFERENCES: 
“Going Afoot,” Bayard H. Christy. 


Association Press, New York. 
“The Boy’s Hike Book,” Edward Cave. 
Doubleday, Page and Company, New York. 
Manuals of the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Woodcraft League and Girl Scouts. 
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P- 4 


I. Dorks THE CuILp INHERIT SOCIAL 
TRAITS? 
HIs lesson is based on Dean Bolton’s 
chapter VI, on The Social Traits of 
Childhood and Youth. Read pages 
107 to 110. 

During the first few weeks of life, a child 
makes no distinction between the people 
and the things around him. As early as 
the fourth month, however, some observers 
make it much earlier and some later—he 
begins to take a different attitude toward 
his mother and father and his brothers and 
sisters from what he does toward his cradle 
or his rattle or any inanimate object. If 
he has a pet dog, though, he will react to 
him as he reacts to the people who care for 
him or entertain him; that is to say, in the 
early months he does not discriminate 
between pets and people. The time will 
come, though, when the child will dis- 
tinguish between father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, and playmates, on the one side, 
and everything else with which he comes in 
contact as pets, playthings, implements, or 
instruments used in his daily enterprises on 
the other side. When he reaches this point, 
he will thereafter, allowing for exceptions, 
prefer to be with people rather than with 
animals or with objects. This preference 
for people must have been inborn; it could 
not have been acquired during the first six 
or seven months of life, especially since the 
child does not and cannot learn anything 
to speak of during the first three months, 
because he is not aware of an objective 
world to which he should give conscious 
attention for the purpose of dealing with it. 
He lives almost wholly within during the 
first ten or twelve weeks of life. 

II. Does a Cuttp ALWAys PREFER PEOPLE 
TO Pets OR INANIMATE OBJECTS? 
Have you known a child who would 
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leave father, mother, brother, sister or com- 
panion and play with his pet dog? Have 
you ever known a girl between the ages 
of four and twelve who would prefer her 
doll to any human being on occasions? 

In order to bring out a very important 
principle of social development, will you 
who are studying this lesson review your 
own experience in order to see whether 
there are times when you would prefer to 
have a pet rather than any human being for 
a companion? Have you ever separated 
yourself from human beings for any length 
of time, preferring to associate with ani- 
mals or with the objects with which you 
have been working? 

Nature has implanted social impulses 
very deep in every normal human being. 
These impulses are more profound among 
highly-developed than among primitive 
peoples. That is why advanced are more 
social than primitive races. Consider the 
fact that among us many millions of peo- 
ple can live together in the same com- 
munity harmoniously, co-operatively, and 
enjoyably. This would be impossible 
among primitive people because their social 
nature is not sufficiently developed to en- 
able them to repress their selfish impulses 
and desires in order that they may not in- 
jure the welfare of others. A large num- 
ber of people cannot live together as a 
community unless there is not only restraint 
of egostic impulses but also unless there is 
sympathy, good will, and pleasure in per- 
sonal contact. 

But there are occasions when people get 
on one’s nerves, when they seem to be sel- 
fish, mean, uninteresting, disagreeable, un- 
endurable. Then one may go to pets for 
comfort and consolation and social con- 
tacts. A collie dog will always be re- 
sponsive to one’s expressions, but people 
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may not be, so that sometimes a collie dog 
will be a better companion than a person. 
The writer knows several persons who have 
practically abandoned association with peo- 
ple and who live with their dogs, kittens, 
canaries, horses or other animals because 
they cannot get along with people but they 
can get along with animals. They can ex- 
press themselves more freely and under- 
standingly to a collie dog than to any hu- 
man being with whom they can have asso- 
ciation, and so they choose the former and 
avoid the latter. The profoundest need of 
a child of any age is to have an opportunity 
to “play the game.” He craves opportuni- 
ties to act and to react; he cannot endure 
to be repressed continously nor used con- 
tinuously for the advantage of others. 

Nature says to him, “Live on a give-and- 
take basis with the people with whom you 
are associated. Do not be domineered over 
by anyone. If a companion uses you for 
a horse and makes you serve him, you turn 
around and use him for a horse and make 
him serve you. Make everybody take his 
turn; or at least, don’t you be cut out of 
your turn by anybody.” 

Now, supposing a child’s father, mother, 
brother, sister, and companions prohibit 
him from doing anything he wants to do, 
or use him for their own pleasures and will 
not “play the game” with him. What will 
he do? He will leave them for his pets 
and playthings. His collie dog will react 
to his expressions and will give him a 
chance to be active, whereas his brother 
and sister and companions may not do so. 
In such a case, a collie dog is a much 
better companion than any human being. 
A girl may find her doll or her kitten or 
her canary more responsive to her expres- 
sion than any human being; and if so she 
will prefer the former to the latter in her 
social life. 

A child can very easily read human 
qualities into his pets and even his play- 
things. Adults often do this; they talk 
to a dog or a horse or a cat or a canary or 
even an automobile as though it had human 
characteristics. When an individual views 
his pets or any inanimate object in this 
way, he really deals with them as though 


they were people; and the situations are 
really social in character. One is not in- 
human when he prefers his pets to human 
beings; he simply is projecting human 
qualities into his pets and living with 
them as though they were of his own kind. 
III. THe CuiLp’s Passion TO COMMUNICATE 

Read pages 113 and 114. 

If you are a teacher, are you able to 
prevent your pupils from communicating 
while they are in the schoolroom and 
should be studying instead of wasting their 
time and disturbing one another? One of 
the most aggravating problems in teaching 
school has to do with this perennial prob- 
lem of communication. Nature is to blame 
in the case because a child who communi- 
cates with classmates is simply obeying 
one of her most urgent commands. Nature 
could not have made human beings social 
unless she had first constructed them so 
that they would freely communicate. How 
else could people live together in peace, 
co-operation, harmony, and good will? 
How else could one of us profit by an- 
other’s experiences unless nature had im- 
planted in all of us a profound passion 
to communicate his experience. Of course, 
some of the things that are communicated 
may not be of much value; but nature does 
not take any chance in the matter. She 
impels an individual to share everything 
with others so that if there is anything of 
value in it, it may become common prop- 
erty. In due course, an individual may 
learn that certain things ought not to be 
communed because they will react harm- 
fully upon him or injure others; but it 
takes a long time to learn this lesson; many 
people never learn it, or at least if they do 
the impulse to communicate is so profound 
that they cannot control it. 

We do not like a taciturn individual, 
one who keeps everything to himself. We 
call him unsocial and a useless member of 
society. Suppose everyone were taciturn 
and would not tell anyone his experiences; 
what kind of a social life would we have? 

The parent and teacher usually think 
that the child’s communications are with- 
cut value and so ought to be suppressed, 
but if children are prohibited from com- 
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municating with their fellows because they 
do not talk or write about momentous 
things, they never will share experiences 
with one another. One sometimes sees 
adults who are “reserved,” self-conscious, 
tongue-tied, and so on because they were 
trained to be through repression in child- 
hood and youth. 

What is the best way to deal with the 
problem of communication? Every mem- 
ber of a group who is studying this les- 
son ought to contribute an answer to this 
question: Is there any way to keep chil- 
dren from communicating when it would 
be better for them and for those around 
them if they were quiet and attentive to the 
work in hand, while at the same time not 
repressing them unduly so that they may 
retain their freedom and spontaneity in 
communication. This is a very real prob- 
lem in the training of childhood and youth. 

The writer knows schools in which the 
problem of communication is dealt with in 
the following way: There are frequent in- 
termissions at least five during the fore- 
noon and five during the afternoon sessions. 
These intermissions last for eight or ten 
minutes. Pupils then may communicate 
without any restraint. The teacher makes 
a bargain with the pupils to the effect that 
if they will not disturb one another during 
the regular work, she will give them these 
frequent periods when they may communi- 
cate as freely as they please. This plan 
provides a way out for the communicative 
impulse. 

In the home, children’s gabble will often 
seem idle, useless, and annoying to parents. 
It is bound to occur, though, unless it is 
forcibly suppressed or unless the children 
are kept occupied in activities that make a 
strong appeal to them and that they can 
accomplish best by holding their tongues. 
However, if parents will keep in mind that 
one of the most powerful urges in human 
life has to do with communication, they 
will not be so easily irritated by their chil- 
dren’s “senseless” chatter. 

IV. Is Imrration OF SERVICE TO THE CHILD 

IN HELPinc Him To Live WitH PEOPLE? 

Read pages 111 to 113. 

The creatures that do not imitate one an- 


ther, cats, for instance, do not develop a 
high degree of social life. They are egoists 
or individualists. As life grows more com- 
plex, it is particularly necessary that there 
should be imitation so that individuals will 
not develop idiosyncrasies and eccentrici- 
ties. About the best way nature can ar- 
range it so that people will acquire the 
same traits—which is essential in order 
that we may live together—is to have them 
imitate each other. It is imperative that 
the child, who has everything to learn 
should imitate those who have had ex- 
perience with the world and have learned 
how to deal with it. The business of edu- 
cation consists in learning how to live by 
taking advantage of the experiences of 
those who have experimented with prob- 
lems of living. 

One sometimes hears parents and 
teachers condemn a child because he is an 
“imitator.” Well, suppose he did not imi- 
tate; what would he be like and what 
would he amount to? Can a child overdo 
the matter of imitation? What have you 
to say on this point? Mention examples 
of imitation that have proved to be harm- 
ful to a child? Can you give illustrations 
showing that certain individuals would 
have been better off if they had imitated 
those with whom they had had association? 

We will doubtless all agree that every 
person ought to possess some originality. 
Anyone who is a mere imitator and never 
achieves anything original is not the sort 
of person we most admire in American life. 
At the same time, take anyone who seems 
to be very original, and it will be found 
that four-fifths of all his characteristics 
and activities are determined by imitation. 
Of course, the remaining one-fifth may be 
very precious because they may be more 
valuable than anything anyone else has 
achieved; but the moment we discover this, 
all the rest of us set to work to imitate the 
valuable characteristics and activities of 
the one who originated them. In this way 
we may profit by the resourcefulness and 
initiative of all the clever people in the 
community. 

Of course, evil as well as good may be 
imitated. It is this fact which people have 
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in mind when they condemn imitation, 
without considering for a moment that for 
every evil act that is imitated there may 
have been a hundred beneficial acts that 
have been imitated by a child or an adult 
even. In avoiding the evil, we ought not 
to do away with all the good. 

Bear in mind that nature’s problem has 
been to endow human beings with traits 
so that they could live together in peace, 
co-operation, harmony, and good will, and 
so she instituted imitation as one of the 
most effective means of producing unity 
and solidarity in human society. 


V. “Finp Out WHAT THE Group DoEs AND 
APPROVES, AND BE GOVERNED 
ACCORDINGLY” 


Read pages 114 to 119. 

This is the command which nature gives 
to every normal child. Parents: have you 
any children who give more attention to 
what their gang wants them to do than what 
you ask them to do? Teachers: do you 
find that the community sentiment in your 
classroom or school is a more potent factor 
in determining the conduct of your pupils 
than your instruction, admonition, or ex- 
hortation? 

Suppose that a group of boys in your 
neighborhood wear a certain style cap. 
Suppose one of the boys has a father who 
commands him to wear an entirely different 
kind of head covering. Will the boy fol- 
low the father’s wishes readily, or will he 
insist upon doing what the group does and 
approves? What would you bet on, sup- 
pose that the boy is vigorous and twelve 
years of age? 

There is endless conflict in many homes 
and schools because parents and teachers 
command children to adopt styles of cloth- 
ing or to perform actions or to practice 
manners which have not been adopted, 


practiced, or approved by the group. It 
is inevitable that there should be conflict or 
irritation in such a situation. Again, na- 
ture is to blame because she has made chil- 
dren so that they are more responsive to 
the wishes of the group than of the parent 
or the teacher. 

Nature seems to say to the individual 
child, “You have got to live a long time 
with your fellows, much longer than with 
ycur teacher or your parents; so you keep 
your eyes and your ears open and find out 
what will get by best with the group and 
then you try to practice that, no matter 
whether the adults in the neighborhood 
approve or condemn. It is not of very 
much importance to you what adults think 
about you, but it is of immense importance 
what your fellows think of you; so be 
largely indifferent to the former but be 
very responsive to the latter.” 

While this trait is the cause of much con- 
flict, it can be utilized to great advantage. 
If a teacher can create group sentiment 
against tardiness, no individual pupil will 
dare to be tardy. If she can get most of her 
pupils to agree to anything, all pupils 
will eventually accept it and conduct them- 
selves accordingly, allowing for rare ex- 
ceptions. This is the first task of the 
teacher, to determine the sentiment of her 
group in line with her wishes. 

As for the parent, he must get hold of his 
child’s “Crowd” if he wishes to change his 
child’s actions or interests. This means 
that every neighborhood ought to be or- 
ganized for the purpose of controlling the 
conduct of the young. Most of the conflict 
in training the young would disappear if 
parents would deal with groups rather than 
with individual children: and there would 
be companionship and good will among 
parents and their children if this plan were 


followed. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO LESSON SEVEN 


I 


Bear in mind that human society as we know it would be impossible if children were not born 


with a desire to associate with people rather than with animals or objects. 


Do children in your 


community have opportunities enough to associate with one another? Are there any children in 
your community who are brought up alone quite largely? If so, what sort of people will they be in 
maturity? Will they understand those among whom they live and conduct themselves so as not to 


irritate the people around them? 
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II 


Are children in your community having too much contact with playmates? Can they ever read 
or study or-practice their music alone? Is it possible for a child to develop intellectually as he 
ought to develop unless he can work alone at times? 


iil 


Sometimes children become “party addicts;” they must go to a party every day. Are there any 
such children in your community? What about parents who cultivate party addiction in their 


children? 
IV 


Bear in mind that the deepest trait in the child is to do what his “crowd” does. 
outcome of this trait in your community; does the crowd corrupt the individual? 


What is the 


V 


Are there gangs in your community? If so, when an individual boy joins the gang is he im- 


proved or is he injured in his social life? 
VI 


How does your community deal with the tendency of boys to form groups in different neighbor- 
hoods and to establish conventions and traditions of their own? Do parents, teachers, and policemen 
simply make war on these groups, or do they try to be friendly with them and so to come to under- 















stand them and to guide but not to repress their interests and activities? 


A CHILD OF GASOLINE GYPSIES 


BY MAE NORTON MORRIS 


Autuor’s Note: Gasoline Gypsies are the result of a new phase of American life for which 
high rents, poor housing conditions, unemployment and the cheapness of the second-hand Ford are 
to a degree responsible. The new vagrant puts what money he has into a car, bundles his family 


and their belongings aboard and, homeless, begins his wanderings in search of seasonal jobs. 


His 


child dodges school and suffers the inevitable ill effects of a life of vagrancy. 
The writer met Donal Blake—that isn’t his real name, but he is a very real boy—when camping 


on the municipal camp-ground at Salem, Massachusetts. 


difficult of solution. 


Ss the ancient flivver stopped at the en- 

Aru of the camp-site, a twelve- 

year-old boy materialized on the 

back seat where first appeared to be only 
boxes, bags and tumbled clothing. 

“Where are we?” he asked curtly, 
stretching himself. 

“Salem, Mass.,” was the brief reply. 

The information seemed to arouse little 
interest; even the sparkling harbor re- 
splendent beneath the moon’s full glory 
failed to attract. 

“Donal,” snapped the boy’s father, “get 
busy; you know what’s got to be done, 
don’t sit there like a statue!” 

The mother began nervously to undo the 
various strappings which held the tent and 
other paraphernalia. “Quite a few campers 
here,” she volunteered. Donal, working 
beside her, yawned. 

“Do you suppose they really think its 
fun—sleeping in tents?” 


Donal presents a problem unique and 


“Sh!” whispered his mother, “don’t let 
your father hear you.” 

Next morning as camp-fires were lighted 
and tempting fumes of bacon and coffee 
mingled with the salt tang of the sea, Donal 
began a tour of the grounds. There was 
jesting, laughter and merry making on 
every side; khaki-clothed men, women and 
children enjoying a riotous holiday in 
their own care-free way. The boy Donal, 
one of them to all appearances, knew 
himself to be apart; to them it was a few 
days of unprecedented fun; to him, it was 
existence. 

His face, freckled and coarse-skinned 
from constant exposure was crowned by a 
mop of rusty hair and redeemed by a pair 
of clear blue eyes; half child—half man 
he looked, and canny beyond his years. 

“Hello,” he greeted two boys of about 
his own age, whose faces were eclipsed be- 
hind huge cups which they were draining 
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to the last dregs—coffee being denied at 
the home table. 

“Hello yourself,” was the ready reply, 
“when did you come?” 

“Last night—late.” 

A pleasant faced little woman in middy 
and knickers appeared through the opening 
of the tent with a frying-pan in her hand. 
“Good-morning,” she greeted the newcomer 
cheerily, “how do you like Salem?” 

“Good enough,” Donal returned. 

“Come far?” she asked. 

“Manchester, New Hampshire.” 

“Oh, that’s not far,” supplied one of the 
boys. 

“We came from there last night, but we 
came up from Florida before that.” 

“Gee,” explained the other boy, “we'll 
visit you next winter.” 

“Have to tote your tent,” Donal advised. 

“Oh you were just camping there—then 
where do you live, your home I mean?” 
Donal’s face was a mask. 

“Well,” he parried, “we lived in Cali- 
fornia for a while.” Later in the day 
Donal and the two boys, Edmund and 
Jerry, went fishing. It was no novelty to 
Donal and he soon tired of it. Seated on 
the rocks overlooking the dancing, sun- 
tipped waves they talked of adventure, 
these three, and of strange lands beyond 
the far horizon. 

Donal was boasting, they knew, but his 
tales smacked of the truth. He had crossed 
mountains and mighty rivers, had traded 
with Indians in New Mexico, hobnobbed 
with cowboys on the plains, journeyed 
through prairie lands and deserts, from 
the tropical shores of Florida and to the 
vast timber-lands of the Northwest where 
wolves howl at night and cast gaunt 
shadows beyond the camp-fires. 

Edmund and Jerry, profound admira- 

tion in their wide eyes, plied question after 
juestion which the resourceful Donal an- 
wered to their entire satisfaction. Occa- 
sionally he used strange words, his lan- 
“uage was crude and his grammar shocking, 
vut the pictures that he painted were vivid, 
or his was first-hand knowledge. 

“Gee,” breathed Edmund during a brief 
sause, “I’d like to be you!” 


The fire in the boy’s clear eyes faded, he 
cupped his chin in his hands and for the 
moment watched the silver gulls skim and 
dip above the sea; then he said wistfully, 
“You don’t mean that; you wouldn’t really 
want to be me. That’s all the home I’ve 
got—that tent back there. It’s all I’ve had 
for four years now.” 

The boys were incredulous. “Where do 
you go to school?” they asked. 

“Don’t go—not steady—went two months 
in Florida last winter.” . 

“What grade?” 

“Fourth”— this shamefacedly. 

“What does your father do?” Curiosity 
had rendered them merciless. 

“Mostly anything he can pick up.” 

“Doesn’t he want a house to live in?” 

“Says he doesn’t, not while rents are so 
high, but mother does.” The fire in the 
clear eyes kindled. “Sometime I’m going 
to build her one.” 

The next day the three boys bathed in 
the swimming-pool, basked in the sun, 
played games together. Good pals they 
were and friends they might have been, had 
there been time and place, but Donal’s 
father decided to move on. That night be- 
neath the stars they said good-by, awk- 
wardly as boys do who have but just met. 
“We're going early in the morning,” Donal 
told them, his voice a bit husky. “I don’t 
mind moving on—most times—but—I’d 
like to stay here with you fellers awhile.” 

“You can write to us,” suggested the 
sympathetic Jerry. “We are going home 
next week.” 

“Sure I can write,” Donal smiled whim- 
sically, “but I can’t get letters can I? 
Address—‘Donal Blake, Old Junk on the 
Highway ;’ have ’em guessing wouldn’t it?” 
They laughed to cover sentiment. 

“So long boys, Pa’s whistling.” 

“S’long Donal—be good.” 

He turned when he reached his tent and 
saluted there in the moonlight, Donal 
Blake, whose address was the highway and 
whose name was on no school register. 
Home, friends, education, the birthright of 
every American boy and girl were not his, 
nor could travel, adventure and the lure of 
the gypsy trail ever take their place. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 
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Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 
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E have all become much impressed 
W with the idea that it is possible to 
do sorhething to prevent square 
pegs from getting into round holes and 
vocational guidance is really being seri- 
ously applied in many towns. In The Boy 
and His Vocation (Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill., $1.50.) John Irving Sowers, 
Director of Vocational Education in Miami 
Florida, strikes a fresh note in putting as 
much emphasis on the boy for the job as he 
does on the job for the boy. The particular 
job is not the prime essential, he says, but 
the character, the reliability, the quality 
and extent of education, the enthusiasm, 
the initiative and the thrift that a boy dis- 
plays. Having these requirements, he is 
happiest, of course, if he has also the job 
for which he is best adapted. The dif- 
ference between success and failure de- 
pends on the amount of character, initia- 
tive, intelligence and earnestness that a boy 
or a man puts into his task. 

We wish every boy in America had to 
study a book like this and perform ex- 
ercises similar to those appended to each 
chapter. The book is decidely informal, 
even slangy, in its language. It is written 
just as Mr. Sowers might talk to the boys 
who come under his charge. His purpose 
is to make the subject seem vital to them. 
to enlarge the unit of their thinking, to 
arouse in them a consciousness that in the 
years between 12 and 16 they hold it within 
their power to determine what manner of 
man they are going to be. It is a sensible, 
wide-awake book with practical advice 
about getting a job and keeping one, but 
it does not measure success as much in 
dollars as in character and citizenship. 

Another book on the same subject is 
Vocational Self-Guidance, by Douglas 
The 


Fryer (Lippincott, Phila., $3.00.) 
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author is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
in New York University and was formerly 
vocational director of the Brooklyn Y. M. 
C..A. This is an impressive work with an 
introduction by Harry Dexter Kitson, Presi- 
dent of the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion of North America, and a chapter on 
business professions for women by Lorine 
Pruette and contributions by other spe- 
cialists. The sub-title of the book is 
“Planning Your Life Work” and the em- 
phasis is placed on self-guidance, on know- 
ing (1) oneself, (2) occupations. It is pri- 
marily a book for young men and women, 
but it will be useful to fathers in direct- 
ing their boys and girls and themselves as 
well, for it encourages older men to con- 
tinue the practice of vocational self- 
guidance throughout their working years. 

There is good material for a study class 
of mothers in Psychology for Child Train- 
ing, by Orland D. Weeks, Dean of the 
School of Education in North Dakota 
Agricultural College (Appleton, New 
York, $2.00.) Dr. Weeks discusses the 
native tendency of children, such as curi- 
osity, imitativeness, the fighting tendency, 
the desire to show off, and so forth, 
and by a series of practical questions 
shows how to utilize these tendencies, 
bring out the best and turn the worst to 
good account. To this he adds a brief 
historical review of the methods that have 
been tried with children in the past and 
some chapters about the development of 
the child and his adjustment to his en- 
vironment. 

Some of the most illuminating portions 
of the book are those which give specific 
illustrations, many of them contributed by 
college students out of their remembrance 
of their own childhood or their observa- 
tion of others. Among them is an eleven- 
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year-old child’s idea of a good parent, 
which is full of meat. It is too long to 
quote, but it begins, “If a child makes or 
does something, he appreciates it if the 
parent takes time to look at it, criticize it 
perhaps, one way or the other, and if it 
needs perfecting, with some children it is 
advisable to help, with others decidedly 
not.” 

There you have discrimination and a 
sense of perspective! 

An Introduction to Teaching by Ned 
Harland Dearborn (Appleton, New York), 


is intended especially for younger teachers 
and for students in schools devoted to the 
training of teachers. Its aim is to give 
those who are thinking about becoming 
teachers a clear idea of what it means to 
be a teacher, the requirements of the pro- 
fession, and the different departments of 
school work, in order that they may make 
the best selection. It is extensive in its 
scope and fitted to the needs of those who 
are just entering on their teaching or have 
become teachers without much professional 
preparation. 


A NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY 


Price, $2.00. Prepared by the Playground and Recreation Association of America and obtain- 
able from them at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


LAY has come into its own as an 
educational force. The modern 
school considers training for the 
right use of leisure one of its great objec- 
tives. More than seven hundred towns and 
cities are providing community recreation 
leadership, and the number is fast increas- 
ing. Hence, the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America has been receiving 
continuous requests to prepare an up-to- 
date course in the theory and practice of 
recreation leadership for the use of col- 
leges, normal schools and other educational 
institutions, also of city recreation depart- 
ments. 
The present book has been compiled by 
the Association as a revision of the first 
such course, prepared in 1909 by a com- 


mittee of distinguished educators, of which 
Clark W. Hetherington was Chairman and 
Henry S. Curtis, Secretary. Within two 
years the entire edition of the first course 
was exhausted. Since that time, there has 
been wide-spread demand for the revision. 

Some of the topics discussed in the 
course are—the community recreation pro- 
gram, the nature and function of play, 
age periods and play interests, recreation 
facilities, leadership organization and ad- 
ministration, and the growth of the com- 
munity recreation movement. There are 
a number of valuable appendices, includ- 
ing the Association’s athletic badge tests 
for boys and girls, a list of games and 
plays by grades and practical suggestions 
for the recreation worker. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD IN THE PLAYGROUND 


HE playground that fails to make 
room for the pre-school children is 
missing a big opportunity. With a 
ttle extra provision and equipment a 
place can be made for these important 
embers of the community. 
One summer playground which had a 
ost successful season announced that 
‘others could register their children of 
x years or younger with the play director 
r the hours from 9.30 to 11.30 in the 
orning and the director would be re- 


sponsible for them. It meant a great relief 
to the mothers to know that the children 
were in safe hands during that time, while 
for the children it was a joyous chance to 
have companionship and access to the de- 
lights of the sand piles and the kinder- 
garten materials, with games and stories 
interwoven. 

It took only a little extra effort to in- 
clude these youngest of the children in the 
play program and the results were well 
worth it. 
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LEARNING TO DRIVE 


BY SYLVIA H. HEWITSON 


As chairman of the Child-Welfare Section of 
the Rhode Island Branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, I decided to ascertain 
the exact number of persons and clubs, in the 
state, subscribing to the magazine. 

My investigation revealed the fact that there 
were, in all, only eighty-nine subscribers; our 
clubs numbered one hundred and ten, with a total 
approximate membership of over nine thousand, 
so this seemed a small percentage. 

Knowing that education along all lines of 
Parent-Teacher activities is desirable for our 
state, and that this little magazine is edited to 
help solve our problems, I instituted a drive for 
new members, in spite of the busy Christmas 
season. 

\ committee was appointed by the chairman, 
consisting of a vice-chairman, secretary and one 
member from each club in the state. 

At the initial meeting of this body, the chair set 
forth the purpose of the drive, outlined the dif- 
ferent methods to be used in securing subscribers, 
and urged the hearty support of every worker. 
This task would carry with it no personal reward, 
no special note of praise, and no assurance, even 
of knowing how well the magazine was received. 

The vice-chairman gave a résumé of worth- 
while excerpts gleaned from past and present 
issues of CH1tp-WELFARE Macazines. These were 
chosen to show the magazine’s educational pro- 
gram, the diversity of subjects treated, the de- 
pendability of the information given, and the 
stimulus and practical value it would be to indi- 
viduals as well as Parent-Teacher Associations. A 
poem dedicated to the CuHiLp-WeELFARE MAGAZINE 
was read. Then followed a general discussion on 
the drive, an avalanche of questions to be an- 
swered, and a vote taken limiting the duration 
of the drive to three weeks. Arrangements and 
dates for two subsequent meetings of this com- 
mittee were also made. 

The workers were called lieutenants and de- 
servedly so, for they were indeed faithful to their 
trust. The method of canvassing a district or 
club was left entirely to the judgment of the lieu- 
tenant, who chose from her own club as many 
workers as were needed. 

Over certain large sections and groups of small 
rural clubs, a captain was placed, to whom the 
lieutenants reported. Where the field was limited, 
however, one person would serve in the dual ca- 
pacity of lieutenant and captain. The principal 






Rural education is progressing. 


improvement of country schools. 


function of the captain was to stimulate interest, 
and help the drive in every way possible. 

While we had hoped for a much larger return, 
the material gain was quite satisfactory. Starting 
with less than one per cent of the entire mem- 
bership, at the close of the drive we had over 
sixteen per cent of all the members, enrolled as 
paid subscribers. The subscription list was in- 
creased from eighty-nine names to over five hun- 
dred—a gain of more than four hundred per cent. 

Best of all, the knowledge we acquired is worth 
all the effort put into that period of three weeks, 
and will be of service, we believe, in the event of 
another drive. Before such time, I feel it would 
be good judgment to make some arrangement for 
training the lieutenants. Full and detailed in- 
formation concerning the magazine should be 
given and a few well chosen points in salesman- 
ship—how, when and where, would not come 
amiss. In addition to this, each worker, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, should be able to 
arouse the interest of others, because of her faith 
in the magazine. This certainly means that the 
lieutenant should be a reader of, if not a sub- 
scriber to it. When thus satisfactorily equipped, 
she should not find it difficult to sell the Cuitp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

It was an interesting fact that sections where 
the house-to-house canvass was used, brought in 
the best results. There was but one club having 
a hundred per cent enrollment, every family repre- 
sented in this rural club subscribing. The next 
highest score was reached by a city club where 
a house-to-house canvass, also, was used. 

There was but one discouraging thing revealed 
by the drive; many club presidents were trying to 
function without the Parent-Teacher “textbook,” 
without the aid of the National official organ of 
Parent-Teacher work. It was likewise disappoint- 
ing to find that a few of our state officers were not 
subscribers. 

Probably most of the states in the Union having 
a small subscription list, proportionate to their 
membership, will find the reason for such, at- 
tributive to the lack of intimate knowledge con- 
cerning this really very wonderful little publication. 

The Cuitp-WeELFARE MAGAZINE is gaining more 
and more commendation every day from both 
parents and educators the country over. 

Those of us who wish to keep abreast of the 
true Parent-Teacher movement will do well to 
read it regularly. 





All the state teachers’ associations now have 
special sections devoted to the discussion of problems directly concerned with the 


Even Rhode Island, the most urban of all the 


states, has a large and enthusiastic village and rural section in its state association. 
At a meeting held recently several hundred members of that section showed vital 
interest in school consolidation, transportation, and other problems usually associated 


with states which have a large rural population. 
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EDITORIAL 





JuLY SUNSHINE AND DYNAMICS 


ULY sounds like a happy-go-lucky 
J month of warm sunshine, lapping 
waves and sport clothes. It is all 
that and more. It is a time for charging 
the human dynamo for another vigorous 
campaign for child welfare. Can we charge 
ourselves for any more worthwhile ob- 
jective than helping to build better parents 
and better children? For these are what 
increase the sum total of human happiness. 
So during this glorious month of July 
convert the direct rays of old Sol and the 
breeze that swings your hammock under 
the thick maple tree into fresh, vigorous 
ideas for that rather spineless Parent- 
Teacher association with which you suc- 
ceeded only mildly last year. 

If you can get your subjective mind 
coached to do some independent thinking 
vou will be surprised to find all of a sud- 
den the blossoming of a full grown con- 
ception of what that weak little association 
can do, a vision which will rival the ox- 
eyed daisy in brilliance and the swamp 
azalia in spiciness. 

Growth of ideas comes just as surely in 
the bottom of a canoe as in the midst of a 
committee meeting. But the beginning of 
‘rowth lies in a deep, abiding interest in a 
cause, 


’ETUNIAS AND CHILDREN 


The petunias are now in blossom; the 
pink balcony variety, the variegated, vel- 
ety kind and the beautiful double white 
nes. There is a peculiarity about growing 
hoice petunias. When the seeds germinate 
nany of the plants are delicate and un- 
‘rtain of life. Others are vigorous and 
lourish from the start. But the weak and 
‘ruggling seedlings are the ones which 
evelop into the finest plants. These are 
.e ones on which the grower lavishes his 

eatest care. 

So it is sometime with the highly bred 
ild. He often begins life precariously. 

» needs the most scientific and _ intelli- 


gent care, for he has within him the pos- 
sibilities of great achievement and service 
to humanity. Theodore Roosevelt was one 
of these. Delicate and uncertain of health 
in childhood, he became, through careful 
nurture, one of the great in body and mind 
and power of leadership. 


AMERICANIZATION BY MOVIES 


Even those who are constitutionally op- 
posed to the movies will give credit to the 
Lancaster Theatre in the old North End of 
Boston for the splendid Americanization 
work which. it is doing for the children 
through the medium of music. 

Situated in the midst of a section where 
many tongues are spoken, it has, during 
the past year, trained a selected chorus of 
seventy-five children’s voices to sing good 
American music for fifteen minutes every 
Saturday afternoon. Besides the chorus 
there is singing by the children in the bal- 
cony and there are solos, duets, quartets 
and sextets by children specially trained 
by the organist. 

Would it not be a fine thing to spread 
this idea wherever Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions are doing Americanization work and 
theatre managers are willing to co-operate? 


DELINQUENCY DEstTROYS CHILDREN 


More children are destroyed by delin- 
quency than by disease, is the opinion of 
Judge Charles W. Hoffman of the Cin- 
cinnati court of domestic relations. 

“We say now that much of the blame for 
delinquency belongs to no-account parents,” 
Judge Hoffman declares: “If we are going 
to see that we have the right kind of 
parents, let’s start here and not condemn 
children, but save them by all the powers 
that medicine, psychiatry and psychology 
have given us. Then in ten or fifteen years 
we will not have so many no-account 
parents, poor workmen or delinquent chil- 
dren.” 

There is plenty of work, all along the 
line, to make a better next generation but 
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the most hopeful and resultful thing we 
can do is to study the individual child 
while he is yet young and to meet his par- 
ticular needs. We stand at the door of 
opportunity. 


PUBLICITY 


The other day we attended a publicity 
meeting and learned much that applied to 
selling the Parent-Teacher idea to the 
public. 

The most telling suggestion which we 
brought away was that any advertiser 
sacrifices effectiveness when he tries to tell 
the public too much at one time. It is 
better psychology to make frequent at- 
tempts and to dole out publicity in homeo- 
pathic pellets rather than to give an over- 


dose and ruin the digestive apparatus of 
the public for all time. 

The wisdom of this policy was enforced 
by the following fable about the monkey 
and the nuts: 

“A monkey (Asop speaking), tried to 
take a handful of nuts from a small-necked 
jar, but he grabbed too large a handful 
and couldn’t get his hand out, nor did 
he until he dropped some of the nuts. 

“The attempt to grab too much of the 
public’s attention often makes a monkey 
of what might be a good advertisement. 

“The neck of the jar is exactly as large 
as the public’s interest—and no larger. 

“To get your hand out, to get the public 
to look at and absorb any of the advertise- 
ment, you must drop a few nuts.” 


M. S. M. 


CAN YOU SWIM? 


HE Community Recreation Association, of Richmond, Virginia, in advertising 
the Swim Week which it held in co-operation with the Y. M. C. A., issued 
dodgers containing, in addition to the information regarding the week, the fol- 


lowing story: 


An old story relates that a scholar who once was being ferried across a river, 
asked the ferryman if he knew anything about astronomy. The ferryman said he did 


not, and the scholar sadly remarked: “One-third of your life is lost.” 
he asked the ferryman if he knew anything about geology. 
not, and the scholar remarked: “Another third of your life is lost.” 
boat was upset and both of them were thrown into the water. 
“Alas, no,’ 


the ferryman of the scholar. 


A little later 
The ferryman said he did 
A little later the 
“Can you swim?” asked 


said the scholar. “Then,” remarked the 


ferryman as he struck out for the shore, “all of your life is lost.” 
The Association has issued a button to those passing the beginners’ test which 
has the pertinent inscription, “I can swim, can you?”—The Playground. 








Iu Memoriam 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has been bereaved of a 
loyal and devoted officer by the death on Sunday, June 7th, of 


MRS. HARRY ZIMMERHACKEL 
who for two years has served the organization as Recording Secretary, after 
filling two terms as President of the Colorado State Congress. 
All those who knew her will mourn the loss of a beloved friend and untiring 


fellow-worker, and the sympathy of the entire National organization goes out 
to her family in their overwhelming sorrow. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


BY FLORENCE V, WATKINS 








Note.—Will anyone desiring to secure copies 
of any publication mentioned below kindly order 
from the address given. Unless so stated, the 
National Office does not have the material for dis- 
tribution. 

In ordering any material from the National 
Office, address the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

All State Branches will be interested in the con- 
test now on for the fine silver loving cup pre- 
sented to the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at their convention in Austin, Texas, 
by Mr. Arthur Everts, of that state. This cup will 
be awarded to the state securing the largest num- 
ber of National Life Memberships before April 
15, 1926. The winning state will hold the cup 
for one year. On the side of the cup will be en- 
graved the names of the winning states and the 
period for which the cup was held by each. The 
National Life Membership costs but $50, ten per 
cent of this amount being retained by the state 
from which the Life Member comes. The other 
ninety per cent goes into the national endowment 
fund. Here is a very practical way for states and 
individual members to show interest in the endow- 
ment fund. At the 1925 convention, the Texas 
State Branch announced that during the past year 
twelve National Life Memberships had been se- 
cured in that state alone. This sets a high stand- 
ird. What state will equal or exceed this num- 
ber by April 15, 1926? 





Each person securing a Life Membership in the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
receive an attractively engraved certificate of 
1embership. These new certificates now being 
ngraved will have the new name of the organiza- 
ion, the name of the state from which the mem- 
er came, and the date the membership was re- 
eived. The national seal and national colors will 
dd to the general attractiveness of the certificate. 





Some one may ask, “What is the procedure to 
e followed in becoming a life member?” Send 
heck or money order for $50 to your State Treas- 
rer, stating that you desire to become a Life 
fember of the National Congress of Parents and 
eachers. The State Treasurer will forward the 
roper amount ($45) to the National Treasurer. 
‘he National Treasurer will notify the National 
fice that the Life Membership has been received, 
ill give the name of the person who becomes 
ie life member and the date the money was re- 
‘ived. The National Office will then send the 
ertificate to the member. The process is not at 
| complicated, but it does take time for the vari- 
is letters to reach their destinations. No one 
ould, therefore, be surprised if some time 
apses between the sending of the check and the 
ceipt of the certificate. 


Every individual member will be interested in 
the Katharine Chapin Higgins Memorial Library 
which is being established at the National Office. 
Mrs. Higgins’ children are giving the books of her 
personal library to form the nucleus of what it is 
hoped will become an excellent collection of 
books on child welfare. 

At the recent convention, our national chairman 
of Children’s Reading secured for exhibit the 
books for a Parents’ Library. The publishers 
who furnished the books for this exhibit very 
generously gave the entire set to the Memorial 
Library. Additional gifts of money were made 
by the Missouri and Massachusetts State 
Branches for the purchase of books. 

It is hoped that this library will become so 
valuable that it will be found useful to any and 
all who may be studying phases of child welfare. 





Yes, we have the new organization handbook 
ready for distribution—that is, for limited distri- 
bution. Twenty-five copies have already been sent 
to each State President. 

Each state is entitled to receive one free copy 
for every local association in the state. In order 
to know how many copies should be sent to the 
state, a reply postcard has been mailed to the 
state presidents, asking the number of local asso- 
ciations in membership. As soon as these replies 
are received, the pro rata number of copies of the 
handbook now on hand will be sent to the states. 
As soon as the new edition is received from the 
printer, the National Office will send to each state 
president enough additional copies to supply each 
association with one copy. 

Will state workers kindly remember that only 
the state president is entitled to receive free copies 
for organization purposes? Any others ordering 
in quantity should accompany order with check 
or money order. The price is 15 cents each if 
ordered in small quantities, or 10 cents each when 
fifty or more are ordered at one time. Address 
orders to the National Congress of Parents and 
eae ar, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





An interesting pageant: called, “Learning 
Through the Ages,” is being printed by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and may 
be secured from the National Office. Copies will 
be ready for distribution early in June. The price 
will be 10 cents each. In a graphic way the his- 
tory of learning is told by such characters as 
Learning, Ignorance, Vision, Cave Men and 
Women, Rulers, Discoverers, Monks, Scholars, 
Knights, etc. Such a pageant may appropriately 
be presented by any local association. 





Since the issuance of the “Seven and Eight 
Programs for Pre-School Circles” there has been 
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nothing new for these groups. At the printer’s is a 
leaflet called “Outline of Study for Pre-School Cir- 
cles.” It was prepared by Mrs. Paul F. Cope, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and will fill a long-felt need. 
Programs are outlined on “The Vocation of 
Parenthood,” “The Home,” “Motherhood,” “The 
Baby and the Pre-School Child,” “Character De- 
velopment,” “The Awakening of the Mind,” “Cul- 
ture,” and “Play.” 

For the first time in several years, the Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will be printed 
this year. The price will be $1.00 per volume. 
As the Proceedings are voluminous, and as not all 
of the copy has been received, it will probably 
be the first of July, at least, before distribu- 
tion will begin. As the edition will be lim- 
ited, any desiring to secure these “Proceedings” 
should order at once from the National Office, en- 
closing check or money order for $1.00. This 
publication will include the names and addresses 
of members of the National Board of Managers; 
the reports of national officers, directors of de- 
partments, state presidents, standing and special 
committee chairmen, bureau managers, and mem- 
bers of the national office and field staff; recom- 
mendations from convention round tables, and 
conferences, resolutions and the addresses given 
at the evening meetings. As the reports of the 
state presidents contain many suggestions of how 
worth-while work has been done, and the reports 
of standing committees outline the plans of work 
for the coming year, every local association should 
have a copy for reference. The resolutions passed 
by the convention give the platform of the Na- 
tional Organization for the year 1925 and 1926. 
All readers of the magazine will be glad to know 
that “The Six P’s”—Six Public Welfare Issues— 
were reindorsed without a dissenting vote. These 
are all such fundamental and worth-while issues 
that everyone interested in child welfare should be 
willing to work for them. Not one will be won 
without a long and hard struggle. But they are 
worth struggling for. Here is the list: 1. Peace. 
2. Prohibition. 3. Protection of Children (Child 
Labor Amendment to the Constitution). 4. Phy- 


sical Education. 5. Protection from Drugs. 6. 
Public Schools (a Department of Education with 
a secretary in the President’s Cabinet). 


The National Office has now for distribution a 
large blue-print diagram of the organization of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The print is 3 feet wide by 7 feet long, and shows 
how the organization functions through its officers, 
departments, and standing committees. The price 
is $1.00 each, and all who are planning to give 
courses, conduct institutes, or speak on the or- 
ganization of the National will, find the diagram 
most helpful. 


For the first time in six years, the National 
Office has received a communication from the 
Post Office Department that a package addressed 
to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
had been rifled of its contents. Just now the 
office staff is trying to learn what the package 
contained. In another mail recently a label was 
received which was addressed to the National 
Office, but was minus the parcel on which it had 
presumably started its journey. If any local or 
state worker does not receive in a reasonable time 
material ordered from the National Office, be so 
kind as to notify the Executive Secretary at once. 


The other day the Executive Secretary was in- 
vited to lunch with the secretary of one of the 
organizations with which the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers co-operates. During the 
conference this statement was made by the sec- 
retary: “I have attended many conventions during 
the past year, and I must say that your conven- 
tion in Austin was the best-conducted convention 
I have attended. You began on time, the program 
moved smoothly, the addresses were excellent, and 
you closed on time. It was a decidedly worth- 
while series of meetings.” Doesn't it make one feel 
happy to hear such things? All of the Parent- 
Teacher Association workers knew it was the best 
convention held in years, but it is splendid to hear 
outsiders voice the same opinion. 











California—One Rural School. 
Country Conservation. 


Kentucky—Some Important Resolutions. 
Idaho—A Successful Convention. 
Iowa—What Three Years Will Show. 


A Course in Leadership. 





NEWS OF THE STATES 


HIGH LIGHTS IN JULY 








Massachusetts—Dividing Responsibility. 
An Enthusiastic Schoolmaster. 

Mississippi—Seals of Excellence. 
A Field Secretary. 

Oregon—A County Council Program. 
Some New Activities. 








CALIFORNIA 


The Olig Parent-Teacher Association is at 
Reward, Kern County, Calif., forty miles from 
Bakersfield, in the oil fields. Ours is a rural dis- 
trict, and the needs of this community are those 
of a small town or country place. 





At our first business meeting held in Septem- 
ber, the association voted to change the meetings 
from two afternoons a month to one big night 
meeting each month. This change was made so 
that the fathers might have the opportunity of 
joining and taking active part in the parent- 
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teacher work, and also with the desire to furnish 
an evening of entertainment and wholesome 
amusement which the whole family could enjoy 

The secretary uses the school mimeograph and 
makes and mails 180 invitations announcing plans 
and program for each Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion evening. These are mailed to every single 
and married man in the community a few days 
before the meeting. 

An executive meeting is held on an afternoon 
a few days before the big night meeting in or- 
der to transact and complete all routine busi- 
ness. This makes the business part of the night 
meetings brief and interesting, lasting from thirty 
to forty-five minutes. During this business meet- 
ing all children are supervised and entertained 
in the basement by the Boy Scouts, and in this 
way the meeting is quiet and the children are en- 
joying a good time. 

The president appoints a different Program and 
Entertainment Committee, and also a new Refresh- 
ment Committee, for each month. No person is 
asked to work on either of these committees twice 
during the year. 

At the close of the business meeting the chil- 
dren march up from the basement and the evening 
is turned over to the chairman of the Program 
Committee. Each program has been original, 
educational and intensely interesting. Our dis- 
trict president, our West Kern Federation presi- 
dent, the state extension chairman, the state mem- 
bership chairman, our Olig School principal, the 
Taft High School principal, and Judge Edwin 
Owens, of the Juvenile Court, have all been speak- 
ers and guests at our various meetings. The 
teachers have trained and presented the school 
children in different phases of their work and 
play. The Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls pre- 
sented their work in unique form at one of the 
meetings. 

We have a Parent-Teacher Association chorus 
composed of 24 men and women voices. This 
chorus practices once a week and adds musical 
numbers to each program. 

After the program, games or dancing are en- 
joyed, and then the Refreshment Committee does 
its bit in serving something good to everyone 
in the basement. The refreshments are donated 
hy the Parent-Teacher Association members in 
rotation, and also the music for dancing is do- 
nated. So in this way the entire evening of en- 
tertainment is given free. 

Our membership last year was 42 women and 1 
man. This year the membership to date is 51 
women and 35 men, or just double last year. 

The attendance of the afternoon meetings last 
year was 15 to 20 ladies, and this year the small- 
est attendance was 160 at the first meeting; while 
it the last two meetings there were 225 and 275 
nen, women, high school young people, and chil- 
lren present. 

In November we gave our first money-making 
iffair, a dance and bazaar, clearing $127.48. We 
were asked to raise funds for the big community 
Christmas program and treat, and gave a box 

upper with net proceeds amounting to $113.90. 
lhe Parent-Teacher Association Committee packed 
30 Christmas bags of candy, nuts and oranges. 
The Christmas program was put on jointly by 
he school, the Parent-Teacher Association and the 
ommunity Sunday School, with 430 present. 


The school children are served with a hot dish 
at noon, to go with their lunch brought from 
home. Qne of the nearby Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation mothers is paid to cook and serve the hot 
lunch. Books containing 20 tickets are sold for 
$1.00 for one child, and 50 cents for each addi- 
tional child in family. 

A good representation of ladies from the Olig 
Parent-Teacher Association have attended the 
federation meetings at Taft and the district meet- 
ings at Bakersfield, and have greatly enjoyed the 
privilege of contact with workers of the district 
and state; also the fine speakers and delightful 
luncheons given. 

We feel that the Olig Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, with other organizations of this community 
which are interested in child welfare in various 
forms, is helping to make this community a hap- 
pier, safer place in which to raise children. 


CONSERVATION WorRK IN THE FourtH District 


At the beginning of the season when mankind 
deserts the city and turns to the green ways of 
the country for recreation, the Fourth District, 
wise from the past, plans a campaign of protec- 
tion. A plague of devastating locusts would be 
less destructive to the beauty of the roadsides and 
the charm of pleasant picnic places than the 
average horde of “hikers” holiday bent, or the 
motor parties that strip the flowering trees or pull 
vast numbers of wild flowers up by the roots, and 
leave them to die. 

The Highway and Byway Committee, Mrs. D. 
D. Field, chairman, has issued a message to the 
members of the Fourth District that might be du- 
plicated with excellent results elsewhere. The 
text of the message: 

“Realizing the importance of keeping our Cali- 
fornia roadsides clean and attractive, free from 
the waste of picnic lunches, etc., we are asking 
your co-operation as an organization in a cam- 
paign of education. Not only do our children 
and our neighbors’ children need this education, 
but we grown-ups need it as well. We must ad- 
mit that we are often offenders in this regard. 

“The preservation, care and love for our Cali- 
fornia wild flowers we would likewise wish to 
stress. Let us help our children to see and ap- 
preciate the beauty in our wild flowers and native 
shrubs. 

“Let us get everybody, young and old alike, to 
join in a campaign to prevent their extermination 
by careless and thoughtless excess in picking the 
blossoms. Let us teach everybody to cherish the 
flowers, as they are a great asset in the beauty 
of our hillsides, canyons and byways. 

“To this end we would suggest that your or- 
ganization take up this matter, and we, as a com- 
mittee from the District Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, suggest these two plans: 

“First. An essay contest to be arranged in two 
groups. First group, seventh and eighth grades. 
Second group, sixth grade and below. Essays to 
be written by the children on the following sub- 
jects: ‘Care and Preservation of Wild Flowers,’ 
‘Keeping Our Roadsides and Canyons Clean.’ 

“Second. To develop through your art depart- 
ment a poster, illustrative of one or both of these 
subjects. 

“Each organization will judge the essays and 
posters submitted and-send the best to the county 
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committee. We suggest that each local Parent- 
Teacher Association make awards—ribbons or 
otherwise—in order to stimulate interest, 

“It is also desired that each organization have 
a contest among its members, expressing ideas 
relative to this campaign of ‘Keeping California 
Clean.” The three best slogans of each organiza- 
tion are to be submitted to the District Com- 
mittee. We hope from these slogans to evolve one 
suitable for a wind-shield sticker.” 


Our “CrapLe Roi” 


A new department, the Cradle Roll, is being 
added to our organization. We have made only a 
beginning, but have great hopes for the future. 
We are getting the pictures of the pre-school 
children, and having them filed in the school with 
the history of each child—date of birth, diseases, 
weaknesses and characteristics in general (phy- 
sical and mental). 

We feel that this knowledge and information for 
the teacher will help to get the child adjusted 


quickly in school and that its weaknesses, 
habits and faults can be more scientifically 
treated. It also makes the mother feel she is a 


part of the school even while her child is still a 
baby. We have met with hearty response from 
the mothers. 

All the organizations of our town, the churches, 
the Legion, Relief Corps, etc., have always worked 
hand in hand with the Parent-Teacher Association 
for the betterment and welfare of our children. 


KENTUCKY 


It was the concensus of opinion that this was 
by far the best convention since the State asso- 
ciation was organized. Not since we entertained 
the National Association have we had so many 
prominent speakers. 

Rev. R. B. Grider conducted a short Memorial 
Service for our departed friend, Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins, Thursday morning 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, of Philadelphia, was the 
principal speaker Thursday night at the banquet. 
She took for her subject, “Our Place in Educa- 
tion,” saying that our rapid growth in the last 
five years is a testimonial of the place and influ- 
ence which we hold in the educational world. 

In the past year 250,000 new members have 
been added to the ranks of the National Associa- 
tion. We are growing in leaps and _ bounds, 
spreading to Hawaii, the Philippines, China and 
Japan. “The best of all is that we have inter- 
ested our young mothers who have children of 
Pre-School Age.” In closing she said in order 
to make our organization strong we must have 
Leadership, Loyalty, Discipline and Enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Charles E. Roe, of Denver, Colo., Field 
Secretary of The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, spoke on “Organization and Lead- 
ership” at the luncheon Friday. The Louisville 
Parent-Teacher League was host, having at each 
plate “A Student Loan Pencil, ” with the words 
“Welcome Louisville League Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation,” also small note books coming as Greet- 
ings from Louisville Vocational School and last, 
but not least, the cunningest dolls made from a 
stick of candy with a marshmallow for a head and 
a blue crepe paper bonnet and cape. 

Mrs. Roe stressed the need for the development 
of leaders to meet the yearly increasing member- 


ship in our Parent-Teacher Associations, We 
must develop leaders and some of the ways she 
suggested were through a five-minute parlia- 
mentary drill and to make it snappy never allow- 
ing it to drag. Community singing should play 
an important part in our meetings. 

She said, we have natural born leaders and real 
leaders. The former, if she has done a splendid 
piece of work and is called away from her com- 
munity or association leaves no one to carry the 
work ahead, if she has not developed a leader, 
while the real leader is ever on the lookout for 
new material and training her recruits to go on 
with the work where she leaves off. Allow half 
hour for business. Have at least four standing 
committees: Membership, Press, Program, and 
Social. 

On Friday evening Mrs. Edna P. Fox, another 
executive of the national organization, spoke on 

“Social Hygiene Training for High School Boys 
and Girls.” 

Mrs. Fox comes to us well informed on her 
subject and explains it so simply that one cannot 
help saying we need “Social Hygiene Education” 
taught in our High Schools. 

“Liberty we have given our boys and girls with- 
out properly preparing them to enjoy it, is re- 
sponsible for a lowering of standards. The inno- 
cent boy and girl are the ones properly instructed 
in life’s facts and no normal adolescent becomes 
wayward who is so instructed,” she declared. 

Miss Mary E. Sweeney, of Lexington, had for 
her subject “What Is Happening to Our Ameri- 
can Homes.” She urged that we start to train 
the child in the fundamentals of life’s lessons at 
two years old. 

Did you see our Thrift Chairman in what she 
termed her “Dollar and Sixty-Minute” dress, when 
she gave her report Saturday morning. It was 
made of ten 10-cent bandana handkerchiefs sewed 
together on the machine in Sixty Minutes. 

Louisville has a wonderful saving system in her 
schools and we hope the other cities in the state 
will take up the plan. Theodore Roosevelt says: 
“Thrift is common sense applied to spending.” 
There are more ways than one to practice thrift. 
We may be thrifty with our time, with our money 
and with things we use in the home. Get in touch 
with the Thrift Chairman for further particulars 
regarding the school saving system. 

The most important task before the state organ- 
ization this year is the launching of the endow- 
ment fund. 


Some ImportaNT RESOLUTIONS 

That we further endorse the Student Loan Fund 
and Thrift Programs. 

Be it resolved that we endorse a law of taxa- 
tion whereby the Rural Child may have equal op- 
portunities with the City Child. 

That since Music has become a part of the 
rural school curriculum, that the people make pos- 
sible the teaching of same by planning proper 
equipment in the school, until the state makes 
provision for it. 

Since the law allows the teaching of the Bible 
in the public school, be it further resolved that 
this Association encourage same. 

Resolved: That this body, State Parent-Teacher 
Associations, go on record as condemning the use 
of cigarette smoking among school children. 
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IDAHO 
By Mrs. C. E. B. Roserts 


The annual convention, held in Idaho Falls, 
May 6, 7 and 8, was a very successful gathering 
from many standpoints. The attendance was good, 
the spirit of esprit de corps vigorous, the business 
transacted progressive, and the atmosphere very 
optimistic. Perhaps the outstanding feature was 
the interest manifested by various representatives 
of Idaho’s school system, a matter which has been 
the earnest hope of the past year’s administra- 
tion. The presence of the state superintendent 
of public instruction, the president of the state 
teachers’ association, county superintendents, sev- 
eral city superintendents, and a good number of 
teachers from both city and rural schools augurs 
well for a closer co-operation in the future be- 
tween Idaho’s parents and teachers. 

Three past presidents were present and re- 
sponded to the address of welcome by Mr. C. E. 
Dinwoodie on the opening evening, after which 
Superintendent C. F. Dienst, of Boise, spoke on 
the educational situation in Idaho. Thursday and 
Friday sessions were largely taken up with re- 
ports of work done in various departments, demon- 
strating the various interests of the organization in 
child welfare. Mrs. Coy introduced Miss Swin- 
gle, Pocatello’s visiting teacher, who received close 
attention and interest in the description of her 
work by cases. Mrs. Ewen, associate director of 
Child Hygiene Bureau, who had charge of the 
health round table, distributed score cards for 
mothers which aroused considerable spirit as each 
mother conducted a self-examination and scored 
herself in her attention to her child’s health and 
to herown. Mrs. Beach in the round table on pub- 
lic welfare, gave reports from each committee not 
represented by the chairman, and presented the 
chairmen present who gave reports or plans of 
her work. Mrs. Roe, a national field secretary of 
large experience and wide vision, conducted the 
discussion of organization and efficiency with a 
practical exemplification of an ideal meeting of 
1 local association. Miss Hepworth, of the State 
University Extension Bureau, who is also the 
Home Economics Chairman for the Parent- 
leacher Association, told of her work in nutrition 
classes throughout the state. The afternoon ses- 
-ion on Thursday included a visit to the Union 
Pacific car which is showing a film depicting 
the necessity of teaching safety first in home and 
<chool. 

The Idaho Falls Associations gave a compli- 
mentary luncheon to all delegates, at which time 
\Irs. Irene Welch Grissom, poet laureate of Idaho, 
entertained with a cycle of poems of her own with 
musical setting. She was sympathetically accom- 
panied by Mrs. J. O. Mellor at the piano. 

Three addresses were given on Thursday 
evening. Mrs. Charles E. Roe, of Denver, the 
national representative, in her talk on organiza- 
tion and leadership, spoke very highly of the 
leader who could develop others to take her place. 
\Mlany local leaders were heard to say that they 
vere going back to their localities with a new 
ind broader idea of true leadership on account 

f the vision she gave the convention. Miss Rus- 
um, state superintendent of schools, spoke of the 
‘eritage of Idahoans and of the responsibility we 

ave in passing it on to others. Mrs. C B 


Roberts, state president of the association, gave 
a report of the National Convention at Austin, 
Texas, from which she had just returned. 

Interspersed all through the program of plans 
and reports were treats in the form of music of 
a very high order. The Idaho Falls Glee Clubs 
and the Girls’ Glee Club, of Ammon, were very 
popular and showed fine training. Idaho Falls is 
also the home of an unusual number of vocal solo- 
ists of great merit, and they were very generous 
in their entertainment of their guests. Friday 
evening the Pocatello Tech Symphony Orchestra 
of forty pieces gave an entertainment, at which 
all delegates were invited guests, closing the con- 
vention with another musical treat. 

Exhibits were arranged by the Home Eco- 
nomics Chairman, the Literature Chairman, the 
Health Department, and Children’s Reading Com- 
mittee. 

The convention went on record favoring a ten 
cent per member contribution for the state presi- 
dent’s traveling fund, and the constitution was 
revised so as to divide the departments of organi- 
zation and extension and to divide the state into 
five districts. Mrs. Roe expressed herrself as 
much pleased with the constitution as adopted. 

The following standing rules were adopted by 
the Board of Managers: 

(a)The directors of departments (vice-presi- 
dents) shall be responsible for the appointment 
of the chairmen of committees placed in her de- 
partment by the national organization, her nomi- 
nations to be approved by the board. 

(b) The directors of departments shall imme- 
diately upon the confirmation of her appointments 
of state chairmen, write the national chairman 
of each committee, giving the name and address 
of her appointee. 

(c) The chairman of each committee shall re- 
port quarterly (June 1, September 1, December 
1 and March 1) to the director of her depart- 
ment. 

(d) The director shall, as soon thereafter as 
possible, report to the state office (quarterly) the 
progress and plans of her department. 

(e) If there has been no report from the direc- 
tor of a department by three months after election 
and the department is inactive, the position shall 
be considered vacant by the board. 

Much appreciation was expressed by delegates 
of the courtesy and management exhibited by the 
local committee who were headed by Mrs. T. H. 


Farmer. 
IOWA 


By Mrs. Given McE.roy, PRESIDENT Boone 
County CouncIL 


Pleasant Hill School, Boone County, Iowa, has 
had a Parent-Teacher Association for three years. 
During that time much has been accomplished 
for our school. It seems almost impossible to 
think now of the time when we didn’t have a 
Parent-Teacher Association. When we _ started 
out, Pleasant Hill was a typical rural school of 
two rooms, which needed many things to make it 
a pleasant place for our chil . The way the 
community responded to the work of the Parent- 
Teacher Association is almost unbelievable. 

The first year we got our school ready for 
standardization. We got jackets for our stoves, 
three good pictures for each room, new roller 
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shades for every window, equipped the school with 
lights, bought a piano, repaired the out-buildings 
with screens and painted them white, painted 
fence posts white with red tops, which made the 
outside look very attractive. The building is 
brick, so we had it painted red, which improved 
the appearance very much. The wallpaper was 
removed from the wall inside, and the walls 
painted tan with cream ceiling and woodwork a 
light brown. New oak single seats replaced the 
old double ones. Two new sets of supplementary 
readers were purchased for each room. Play- 
ground equipment, consisting of swings, football, 
croquet set and teeter boards, was purchased. 
Our school was then standardized at the end of 
the first year. 

The second year we added new improvements, 
landscaped the school yard, planting shrubs close 
to the building, and in different places in the 
yard, and hedged across the front. Pleasant Hill 
school is now considered one of the beauty spots 
of Boone County. 

The Pleasant Hill Booster Club, consisting of 
boys and girls who have graduated from Pleasant 
Hill is a live organization and a great help to 
the school. They gave the school a Brunswick 
phonograph, and have now a community library 
which is enjoyed by everyone. 

This is our third year and we are still adding 
improvements. We have had a basement put in 
our school, and a furnace installed, which is far 
better than our stoves. We have recently bought 
a stereoscope and pictures, and this year we have 
added many books to the library. We are very 
proud of our school, and we realize that without 
the co-operation of the school board and the work 
of our Parent-Teacher Association, all this could 
not have been accomplished. The spirit of loyalty 
to our school has been wonderful. Everyone has 
just put his shoulder to the wheel and pushed 
and is still pushing. Our method of raising money 
is to have a social once a month and serve lunch. 
We have also had box suppers, bazaars, plays and 
dinners. 

What we have done, any other school can do. 
It has been a pleasure for the teachers and the 
parents to do this work. Our school is a com- 
munity center in every sense of the word. 

On March 24th the night class in Parent- 
Teacher Association work held in connection with 
the Fort Dodge Public School, closed its ten 
weeks’ course. Mrs. Fred W. Beckman, State 
President of the Iowa Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers was present. She 
extended congratulations to the Fort Dodge pub- 
lic school on its being the first community in the 
United States to make it possible for parents and 
teachers or any interested patron to become edu- 
cated into the aims, purposes and accomplishments 
of the work that advocates better parenthood. She 
also congratulated the Parents and Teachers or- 
— on having so large a class which has 

iligently completed the course under their effi- 
cient leader, Mrs. Ed Morrison. Mrs. Morrison 
has worked out a course which will be shown at 
the National Meeting in Austin, Texas. In going 
over the records several were found to have had 
a perfect attendance through the ten weeks’ work. 

Miss Anna Johnston, County Superintendent of 
Webster county, told of their county organization. 
She gave many helpful suggestions as to programs 


for the meeting called every two months and told 
how some of the social problems were being met. 
Township organization is under way in_ this 
county. 

The one-act play from the Cxitp-WELFArRE 
MacGaZINE was very cleverly presented by three 


members. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SUGGESTIONS 


The Douglas Parent-Teacher Association at the 
beginning of the year chooses a subject and a 
committee of five to take charge of each meeting. 
Each committee strives to get the greatest num- 
ber of members to attend the particular meeting 
for which it is responsible. In April the regular 
meeting is a social one, held in the evening, to 
which fathers, school committee, superintendent 
and teachers and ministers are especially invited. 
The committee of five in charge of the meeting 
that attracted the greatest attendance of the year 
are the guests of honor, and the group getting 
out the smallest number is required to furnish the 
refreshments, the next group in the order of suc- 
cess attending to the program. The plan works 
very well indeed and the meetings are looked for- 
ward to with interest. 

The Felton Parent-Teacher Association of Clif- 
tondale has a practical way of stimulating inter- 
est in music among the children of the school. 
Through the effort of the school supervisor of 
music an orchestra was formed of children be- 
tween the ages of ten and twelve years. To en- 
courage interest and to broaden the work of 
this group in the use of the more unusual instru- 
ments, the association has purchased a thirty-dol- 
lar flute to be owned by the association but rented 
for the nominal sum of one dollar a month to a 
child whose parents will pay for lessons. The 
selection of the child is left to the supervisor of 
music. Time will return to the association the 
price of the instrument and some other kind will 
then be purchased. The opportunity for good is 
unlimited and interest in the different instru- 
ments is rapidly growing. 

When, through the Buttetin, the offer was 
made to Parent-Teacher Associations, allowing 
them to turn back into their own treasuries two 
dollars of each ten dollars in subscriptions to the 
Cuitp Wevrare Macazing, Mrs. Lillian S, Foote, 
Chairman of the Magazine Committee of the 
Dawes School Parent-Teacher Association of 
Pittsfield, suggested that this money might be used 
to much better advantage by purchasing subscrip- 
tions for those who might not otherwise see the 
magazine, but who might gain help from it. Her 
suggestion was heartily endorsed, and when she 
had twenty paid subscriptions to the Catto WEL- 
FARE Macazine, the four dollars were used for 
extra subscriptions: one for the teacher in charge 
of the kindergarten at the Dawes School; a second 
to be placed in the office of the school principal: 
a third for the use of a clergyman whose work 
is with the children of a large church; a fourth 
to be placed in the waiting room of a Pittsfield 
physician. 

Canton. “Quack Parents” was the subject of 
the talk given at the March meeting of the Canton 
Parent-Teacher Association by Mrs. Martha S. 
Mason of Winchester, a Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and a 
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former President of the State Association. We 
have rid ourselves of all other quacks, but quack 
parents are still with us, and they are far more 
dangerous than the old quack doctors ever were. 
Training for parenthood, and co-operation between 
the home and the school, both of which are urged 
by the Parent-Teacher movement, are the only 
remedies for present conditions. 

The activity of the South Middleboro Parent- 
Teacher Association is largely due to the enthusi- 
asm of the school master, Henry B. Burkland, who 
has built up an organization that has accomplished 
much for the school and for the community. 
Monthly meetings are held at the schoolhouse 
which is attractively lighted by electricity and 
equipped with a piano. Here problems of interest 
are considered and methods of improvement are 
worked out. The first meeting of the new Thomp- 
sonville Parent-Teacher Association presented a 
most interesting and helpful program. Papers 
were read on “The Possibilities of a Parent- 
Teacher Association in the Community” from 
three points of view, that of the teacher, the par- 
ent with children in school, and the parent with 
no children in the school. 

Rochester Parent-Teacher Association during 
the winter has organized its members into several 
sections, one for each school, each section having 
a vice-president who takes charge of the meetings 
and arranges the program. This plan works well 
during the winter months when it is difficult for 
members to meet in the center of the town. The 
association is co-operating with the Red Cross 
in establishing a dental clinic. 


MISSISSIPPI 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION CONVENTION VOTED 
Bic Success 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Congress of Parents and Teachers ad- 
journed April 16, after the most successful meet- 
ing in the history of the state organization. The 
sessions were held in the First Baptist Church, 
Columbus, and there were one hundred and 
seventy-five registered delegates, with about a 
hundred visitors, in attendance. 

Mrs. Lewis H. Yarbrough, of Hazlehurst, pre- 
sided over the meetings, and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
National President, from Philadelphia, Pa., was 
in attendance and remained throughout the en- 
lire convention. 

On Tuseday evening, April 14, Mrs. Yarbrough 
delivered a splendid address entitled, “The Home 
and School in Education.” 

On Wednesday evening, April 15, Mrs. Reeve 
addressed the convention on “Our Place in Edu- 
cation,” pointing out clearly that the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was organized as a training 
school for parents, rather than, as some have 
thought, an institution whose aims and ideals were 
to dictate or interfere with the principles of the 
school. Mrs. Reeve traced the growth of the Na- 
tional organization from two mothers to the strong 
ind mighty organization of 900,000 parents, which 
| is today, 

In the sectional conferences held, those who 
ittended those on local leadership were profuse 
in their gratitude for the invaluable advice and 

information given out by the national president, 
vho led them. 


Judge Camille Kelly, of the Juvenile Court in 
Memphis, brought a message from the unfor- 
tunate children whose lives have been blighted 
either through overindulgence or lack of love. 

Judge Kelly speaks in a forceful way from her 
vast store of knowledge and experience, keeping 
her audience at once ready to laugh or to cry as 
the case might be, but always with a heart full 
of mother-love and true understanding. 

During the year 1924-25 more than $60,000 has 
been spent in local associations for school equip- 
ment and improvement. 

There are sixty-six organized counties with a 
chairman at the head of each. Ninety-two new 
associations have been organized, totaling two 
hundred and fifty-one affiliated clubs in the state, 
with an increase of two thousand two hundred 
seventy in membership. 

Since the work has grown so rapidly in Mis- 
sissippi, it was deemed advisable to employ a field 
secretary to aid and assist in the organization 
work of those counties and secluded parts of the 
state where such help is needed. Mrs. H. P. 
Hughes, past president of the Mississippi Con- 
gress, has accepted this position, and realizing her 
capacity and love for the work, much satisfaction 
has been expressed by members at this wise choice. 


-Mrs. Hughes will go into the field work in Sep- 


tember, and greatly increased membership and 
interest are anticipated in the state next year. 

Reports from the president, state officers and 
department chairmen were very gratifying, demon- 
strating the tremendous growth in the activities 
and understanding of the leaders in their various 
lines of work. 

State Superintendent W. F. Bond was a speaker 
on Wednesday's program, when he explained his 
plan of work for 1925-26, urging the Congress 
to co-operate with the department of education in 
the future as it has in the past. 

The illiteracy campaign is a vital feature in the 
educational program. 

Mr. Bond explained the need for increased ap- 
propriation for school maintenance and advocated 
a luxury tax on non-essentials such as tobacco and 
cosmetics. 

Professor Ramsey, superintendent of the Ellis- 
ville School for the Feeble-minded, made an ad- 
dess, setting forth the great need for a girls’ dor- 
mitory in his school. Only a limited number of 
our state’s unfortunate children can be cared for 
at Ellisville, and there is a big work to be ac- 
complished there. 

Each year a banner is given to the district 
showing the greatest per cent increase in mem- 
bership. This year that honor fell to district six, 
group one, of which Mrs. Donald Marshall, Bay 
St. Louis is chairman. This group showed a fifty 
per cent increase. 

Gold, red and blue seals were given to those 
local associations attaining the state standard of 
excellence. There were 49 associations winning 
the gold or 100 per cent standard of excellence. 
There were 10 who received the red or seventy- 
five per cent, and five to receive the blue seal or 
fifty per cent of the standard. 

Mrs. Emma L. Chester, of the National Board 
of Health of Washington, attended the convention 
and made a splendid address on “Keeping Fit.” 

After many telegrams and letters of invitation 
were received from various sections of the state, 
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Jackson was selected as the meeting place for 
the state convention in 1926. 

Since the. state standard of excellence appears 
inadequate, the convention voted to add _ three 
points to it, thus having ten instead of seven pro- 
visions to attain. A “superior” standard was also 
adopted. 

Another page in our history has been made. 
Much inspiration and “food for thought” have 
been taken home by those fortunate enough to 
have been in attendance at this convention. As 
we begin a new year’s history, we are sure that 
with such combined effort and lofty ideals, only 
success of the worthiest sort will reward our 
efforts and make Mississippi a safer and better 
place in which to raise our future citizens. 


OREGON 


How County Councits OPERATE 
Marton County Councit 

Silverton was host to the semi-annual meeting 
of the Council Saturday, April 4. 

An outstanding address was given by Dr. Walter 
H. Brown of Salem, on “The Marion County Child 
Health Demonstration.” Dr. Brown has just com- 
pleted a child health demonstration in Mansfield, 
Ohio, and reported Marion county as one of the 
five in the United States chosen because of their 
fulfilling best the requirements of climate and 
environment necessary to conducting such demon- 
strations. He appealed to the Parent-Teacher 
Association for co-operation in raising Marion 
county’s health standards. 

Mrs. W. J. Hawkins, state historian, state chair- 
man for pre-school activities, and one of the most 
beloved women in the state- organization, gave an 
earnest and very helpful talk on “Our Organiza- 
tion and Pre-School Work.” 

Mrs. M. J. Coleman, state publicity chairman, 
stressed the need for more publicity, “as the most 
powerful agency for securing the interest and co- 
operation of the public.” She reported Oregon 
as ranking second in publicity among the states 
at the last national Parent-Teacher Association 
convention, and urged that it move forward into 
first place. 

Mrs. B. I. Elliott, state treasurer, spoke on “Our 
Obligations to the Organizations,” and appealed 
for more support for the Oregon Parent-Teacher, 
the official organ, and for the state Parent-Teacher 
Association Service Shop. 

Mrs. A. M. Chapman talked on “Unfit Litera- 
ture,” and made her point by stressing the fact 
that “Thou shalt nots” would not keep young 
people from reading unfit literature, but that they 
would read good literature if it were placed before 
them, and so would develop a taste for finer 
things. 

Mrs. Rose Abbott of Salem read a message 
about the crippled children’s law, from Janet 
Pendergast Leigh, state chairman of the com- 
mittee which plans for school work im the homes 
of children who are crippled and unable to at- 
tend school. Silverten musicians contributed solos 
and the high school orchestra played. The grade 
pupils gave folk dances. 

During the business session McLaughlin school 
of Silverton carried off the silk flag awarded to 
the association having the largest percentage of 
members present in the convention. McLaughlin 


and Silver Cliff schools were the two which had 





most lately come into county and state member- 
ship. 

Following a general discussion of the county 
dues, it was voted to pay one cent per member 
instead of the $2 per association, thus equalizing 
the basis of financial support, and to have in the 
future no presentation of flag or picture in recog- 
nition of the largest percentage of members pres- 
ent in the convention. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were held 
in the Eugene Field Auditorium, and a_ noon 
luncheon was served in the parlors of the Meth- 
odist church. 

Efficient committees of Silverton members ar- 
ranged the artistic decorations of luncheon tables 
and the auditorium. Hot dishes were furnished 
by Silverton and the sandwiches and cake were 
brought by the other associations. Two hundred 
were served. 

Meprorp CouNcIL 

\ development in our council this last year has 
been the establishment of a Parent-Teacher book 
shelf in our library. This will have, when com 
plete, much information for use in program work. 
a copy of “The Child—His Nature and His 
Needs,” and many other standard references, a- 
well as something of the history of the Parent 
Teacher movement from its beginning up to the 
present day. The literature from the main office 
was filed and catalogued according to Miss Hays 
suggestion of last summer. 

Another innovation is that at our Council 
meeting we set aside five minutes for suggestions 
of program material for the association meeting 
following. This takes the form of a written a: 
ticle or some local speaker who would be available 
for such a meeting. For example, we read at the 
last meeting a message from President Coolidge o1 
“Preservation of Forests.” 

A late activity of the council is to endeavor to 
have introduced into our schools here, an un 
graded or “opportunity” room. The Grade 
Teachers’ Association is co-operating with us in 
this matter. We are also endeavoring to start the 
ball rolling toward a strong playground movement 

In all circles we have endeavored to follow the 
program outline as suggested in the Cuitp-WeL- 
FARE Macazine. The various schools have en- 
gaged in such worthy activities as hot lunches. 
providing milk for under-nourished children, pay- 
ing to slope the floor in a new school auditorium. 
erecting a play-shed, and fostering a thriving pre- 
school group in one school. Various social nights 
have been given with much success. 

Our high school association has about sixty 
members and is a thriving and thoroughly active 
organization. Every other meeting is given over 
to a social night for mothers, fathers, students 
and teachers. Upon one of these occasions a 
Parent-and-Pupil-Spelling Bee was both interesting 
and amusing. 

I must not forget to mention the Community 
Christmas Tree, held on the Library lawn every 
Christmas Eve, sponsored by the Parent-Teacher 
Association Council with the assistance of the 
various civic organizations. 

We have endeavored to hold before every mem- 
ber of our organization the necessity for individual 
effort, the elimination of petty personalities and 
the importance of holding entirely to the objects 
and aims of the ideal Parent-Teacher organization. 








